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Fig. 1.—Satin anp Brocape Evenine Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. VIL, Figs. 31-38. 


NATURE AS A DECORATOR. 


Ww need not go into the deep woods and waste places to see how | 


deftly Nature covers up defects, and transforms them into 
beauties, or how lavish she is of her choicest gifts. Look at the 
ruined cellar of a deserted homestead: with what a tender hand 
she throws wild vines about it; how bravely her weeds and grasses 
have crept into the crevices of the old ragged stone-work ; how 
westhetically she has tapestried it with her delicate mosses! Look 
at an old stone wall in a field, left unmolested by the owner; she 
has built in the interstices, with her magical mortar of dust and 


seeds, till it has become a living mosaic; an old post left in a | it out with a border of violets or flags 
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LADIES’ EVENING AND STREET TOILETTES. 
Fig. 2.—Brocape anp Vetvet Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, L., Figs. 1-9. 


pasture is a cascade of wild-grape leaves. Leave your house un- 
painted, and straightway she takes it in hand; year by year touches 
it with her neutral tint, till it has acquired that hue so in harmony 


| with its surroundings, that it almost seems to be an exhalation of the 


soil about it, while she enriches it from time to time with delicate 
lichens, in ochre-color or tender green, as finely woven as a Damas- 
cus silk. If we leave the garden to its own sweet will, our neigh- 
bors may look over the hedge and comment on our lack of thrift ; 
but Nature will come with her cunning devices and rescuei t from 
trimness and commonplaceness, and translate it intoa poem. She 
can not allow a brook to saunter through a meadow without tricking 
; and when she strips the 


ay 





3.—CASHMERE AND VELVET Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


trees of their braverv, what an involved arabesque the branche 

trace! Is there a stump left in the field which she has overlooked, 
and has not decorated with wild in lovely confusion, a 
tangle of blossoms and ferns and fantastic toadstools? How fa 
she will carry a seed to plant it in 


crowth 


some Inact essible « left of roe k 
sending her slaves to tend and rear it, till the bleak bowlder is 
latticed and embroidered with leaf and petal in a design that no 
Kensington stitch dares to imitate ; 
charm about her decorations, that they 
care as if they were to be eternal 


and there is always 
ire finished with as much 
The rose may waste its sweet 
ness on the desert air, but all the same it is fashioned as perfectly 
as if grown for all the world to see and criticise, as if, like the 


this 
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gem, it was to outlast generations; and when 
Nature drops leaf and bud, it is only to turn her 
attention to the decorative effects of frost and 
snow-flakes, and “make the pomp of emperors 
ridiculous,” 
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SaturDAY, DECEMBER 29, 
WITH A PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT. 


Now is the Time és Subscribe. 
WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW STORY, 
I SAY NO! 

OR, 

THE LOVE-LETTER ANSWERED, 


will begin in Hanver’s WeeKty for December 22, 
1888. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
For 
The Numbers of Harper's WeERrKLY for Decem- 
ber 22d and 29th, 1883, containing the Jirst two 
installments of Witkie CoLLins’s new story, will 
be sent gratuitously to all new subscribers re quest- 
ing the same, on receipt by Harrer & Brorners 
of four dollars, the subscription price Sor Har- 
per’s WEEKLY for 1884. 


1884. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 

On the 5th of January, 1884, Harper’s WreEk- 
LY will enter upon its 28th year, This journal is 
acknowledged to be the best illustrated paper in 
America. It presents, week by week, in faithful 
and graphic pictures, the noteworthy events of 
the day; portraits of men of the time; repro- 
duetions of the works of celebrated native and 
foreign artists; cartoons by eminent pictorial 
satirists; and humorous illustrations of the lu- 
dicrous aspects of social and political life. 

Every one knows the value of pictures in con- 
veying immediate, vivid, and permanent impres- 
sions. Pictures are a universal language, under- 
stood at once by people of every tongue. They 
supplement and interpret the words of the poet, 
tiie historian, and the novelist. A “ picture pa- 
per” ought to come to every house, and it pays 
to get the best. 

Besides the pictures, Harper’s WEEKLY is full 
of good reading. It always contains installments 
of one of the very best novels of the day. Its 
short stories are bright and entertaining. Poems, 
sketches, and papers on important topics of the 
day, by the most popular writers, and columns 
of humorous and personal paragraphs, make it 
interesting to everybody. 

Thus in Harper’s Wrekty Art and Literature 
go hand in hand. The variety and beauty of its 
illustrations are matched by its varied array of 
literature. Its pages are kept free from every- 
thing which would unfit it for the family circle. 
Inu art and general literature it always appeals to, 
and cultivates, good taste. 

In the field of politics it holds country above 
party; and while it upholds the grand funda- 
mental principles of the Republican Party, it 
maintains its right to criticise and dissent. 

Among the many literary attractions of the 
new volume will be a Serial Story by the popular 
novelist WiLkir Cot.ins, entitled “I Say No! or 
The Love-Letter Answered.” 

Whoever wants a Cosmopolitan, Independent, 
Illustrated Newspaper should subscribe for Har- 
per’s WEEKLY. 

Subscription Price, $4.00 a Year. 


’ 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS, 


Per Year: 





Harper's MAGAZINE............+-. $4 00 
Harrer’s WErkty ... 400 
Harper's Bazar. .,.. 4 00 
Haxper’s Young Peoruk .......... 1 50 
Harper's Frankuin Square Lisra- 

BE GD TAG.) ccc cc ccaeseosecccesce 10 00 


Postage free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 


Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankiin Square, N. Y. 


IN DECEMBER. 

ECEMBER is a month very bountiful 

in anniversaries: not merely that of 
Christmas -day, of the winter solstice, of 
Pilgrims’- day, but of the birthdays of a 
great number of people who have enriched 
the world by their genius, their discov- 
eries, their beanty, and their character. Al- 
though doubtless a host of valuable people 
have their birthday with SHAKSPEARE and 
WorpDswortH in April, or with Mrs. Srp- 
DONS in July, or with BONAPARTE in Au- 
gust, and in all the other months of the 
year, still December offers such a roll-call 
that one is tempted to look at it for a mo- 
ment. In its dark and wintry weather Mary 
Srvuakt first opened her beautiful eyes—that 
niost picturesque personage, perhaps, of a 
most picturesque age—to be rivalled only, 
hundreds of years later, by another hap- 
less royal lady, EUGENIE, whose ~ beauty, 
whose misfortunes, and whose Scotch an- 
cestry give her a sort of descent in pic- 
turesqueness if not in race; and in Decem- 








ber, again, CHARLES EDWARD, the younger 
Pretender, followed the example of his an- 
cestress. In the same month Queen CHRIs- 
TINA of Sweden began to run her race, 
having the same birthday with her great fa- 
ther, Gustavus ADOLPHUS; and long before 
their day had Nero dawned upon the world 
like a bale-fire, and had Titus, the Roman 
Emperor, come to rule. It was in December 
that DiIsRAELI, that most picturesque char- 
acter of our own age, came to make an Ori- 
ental empire out of Great Britain—the child 
of Jews ruling Christians. It was in De- 
cember, too, that sweet Lady ANNE BarR- 
NARD came into being to ravish all our 
hearts with the melodious sorrows of the 
wife of Auld Robin Gray. In this month 
BorRHAAYE, the great physician, entered 
upon life here, and so did Sir WILLIAM GULL 
in our own day; and the horoscope was 
cast for KepLer and TycHo BraHE, who 
came to read the stars anew. ARKWRIGHT, 
too, Sir Humpury Davy, and the elder 
Darwin, Captain Parry, the arctic ex- 
plorer, Lepsius, the wonderful archeologist, 
and WINCKELMANN, that reviver of the spirit 
of ancient art, CHAMPOLLION, the decipher- 
er of hoary script in stone, ZIMMERMANN 
and MARY SOMERVILLE and Professor HEN- 
rY and Max MtLLER, all began first to look 
about them in December, before adding their 
contributions to science, SPURZHEIM began 
to feel his own bumps, if not ours, and 
the Italian engineer GRATTONI was born to 
achieve as great a feat in the cutting of the 
Mont Cenis Tunnel, going under the Alps, 
as HANNIBAL achieved in going over them. 

December has given heroes to war as well 
as to peace, moreover, for it is the birth- 
month of Prince RuPERT, of General Monk, 
and of General MCCLELLAN, to mention a 
few among many, and of Sir Davip Batrp, 
who took the command when Sir JOHN 
Moore fell, as well as of CHARLES WOLFE, 
not the general, but the singer of Sir JoHN 
Moore’s requiem. 

December has given us many another 
singer, too —CRABBE and COLLINS and 
Gray, and MATTHEW ARNOLD and HEINE 
and WHITTIER and ALEXANDER SMITH, with 
the great leader of all deep-chested music, 
JOHN MILTON. VON WEBER also came in 
December to fill the world with melody ; 
Hector BERLIOZ as well, and ZELTER, the 
old teacher and composer and friend of 
GorTHE. The month gave GOETHE one of 
his innumerable love-ladies, as well as a 


| friend, it being then that CHARLOTTE VON 


STELN entered upon her peculiar life. It is 
the month, too, in which LABLACHE came to 
interpret music, and the lovely MIoLAN- 
CARVALHO. CHARLES WESLEY, with his 
hymns, was born in this same month, half 
for the sake of music and half for the sake 
of the Church—the Church to which the sea- 
son gave that stanch theologian, ALBERT 
BARNES, on the one side, and Saint FRANCIS 
XAVIER on the other; gave, besides, WILL- 
IAM WHISTON, the brave expounder and 
defender of Sir Isaac NEwToNn’s philosophy, 
and the great Sir Isaac himself, moreover ; 
gave such preachers as Dean STANLEY and 
the eloquent STARR KING, whom death took 
in the dew of his youth, and gave that ar- 
dent missionary WILLIAM YATES, who trans- 
lated the whole Bible into Bengalee, the 
New Testament into Sanskrit, Hindee, and 
Hindoostanee, and large parts of the Old 
Testament into all of them; a list ill con- 
cluded with the name of JosePH SMITH, the 
founder of the Latter-day Saints, or children 
of evil. 

In December there have come to the 
world such lovers of liberty as WILLIAM 
LiLoyp GARRISON and Colonel HIGGINsoN, 
such statesmen as the Duke of Sully, and, 
three centuries afterward, JULES SIMON; 
such administrators as WARREN HASTINGs, 
as EpWIN STANTON; such judges as Levi 
Woopsury; such diplomatists as NESSEL- 
RODE; such benefactors as ROWLAND HILL, 
who gave us the boon of cheap postage ; 
such men of letters as CARLYLE, as RACINE, 
as LA ROCHEFOUCAULD; such dramatists as 
ScriBeE; and such historians as Sir ARCHI- 
BALD ALISON and the Princess ANNA Com- 
NENA. 

In December CAROLINE SOUTHEY, the 
quiet flow of whose writings used to please 
our childish natures so, was born; and so 
was HORACE SMITH, who was such an un- 
conscious philanthropist as more than once 
to set all the world laughing. But among 
the whole troop that December has sent 
across the sphere, none are more numerous 
than the novelists. On one of its days came 
EvGENE SUE, with his gigantic plots on a 
world - wide scale, and his banquet spread 
with horrors; came Miss AUSTEN, too, to in- 
augurate the school of realism; came the 
gentle Miss SEDGwick ; and Miss MiTrorD, 
dear to multitudes outside her Village; and 
that delightful story - teller, whose stories 
were all too few, GERALD GRIFFIN. 

In short, we might go on indefinitely, and 
find the number still growing of those with 
whom December has enriched the world. 
And we should find, moreover, that as many 





of the illustrious as have been born in this 
bitter mouth, an innumerably larger host 
have closed their eyes forever under its 
stormy stress. 





THE PEDESTAL FUND LOAN 
EXHIBITION. 


'PFNHE group of laces at this exhibition loaned 

by Mrs, Astor, Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Mrs. Seligman, Mrs. Barlow, Mrs. Pinchot, and 
Mrs. Barrett would of themselves form a graphic 
picture of the art so dear to the hearts of women 
and artists, were there no other laces worthy of 
mention. The most interesting in point of antiq- 
uity is perhaps a piece of point coupé, date 1550 
(exhibit 6002), showing the wonderful beauty 
and skill of the early Italian workers; for lace 
came from Italy in the beginning. Much of it is 
now a lost art; there are many forgotten stitches 
which those fair and faded fingers of poor Italian 
nuns have taken with them forever. When, how- 
ever, “Le Grand Monarque” observed that the 
dandies amongst his courtiers sent to Italy for 
their jabots and their lace ruffles, he determined 
that France should do better. It was to Louis 
XIV. that France owed the impulse to commence 
lace manufacturing, which has now become her 
commanding industry. Perhaps these superb bits 
of point de France and point de Brabant belong- 
ing to Mrs. Astor (1690), which give us the beau- 
ty of pattern and fineness of thread of both Ve- 
netian and French genius, were born of that 
early impulse. 

The most superb garniture of lace in Mrs. As- 
tor’s collection is marked 6000 in the exhibit, and 
is of point de Venise. This exquisite lace has 
in its multifarious pattern little birds with the 
fluffy feathers of nature, a royal and imperial 
crown in the border, and perhaps the monogram 
of Catherine of Russia. It is considered by ex- 
perts one of the most perfect bits of lace in ex- 
istence. Her guipure de Malines is a fine speci- 
men, and a flounce of guipure d’ Angleterre (1670) 
is choice and exquisite. Beginning at her point 
Cerepé (1580), and ending at the point de France 
(1780), one sees at a glance the gamut of laces, 
the profound influence of the Venetian school, 
and the superiority in beauty of old lace to new. 
Like the illuminated missals, which ceased to be 
so fine after the introduction of the art of print- 
ing, the laces were lost when machinery came in. 
These old laces, the labor of a lifetime, represent 
many a sad imprisoned fate of some poor woman 
in a convent, some captive sighing for the life of 
the world from which she was forever shut out 
herself. 

Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt sends a most exqui- 
site shawl, Venetian point in relief (seventeenth 
century), which is priceless. This is one of the 
largest and most perfect specimens of its class. 
The same lady has also rose point of extreme 
beauty. Miss Furniss makes a fine addition with 
her Flemish point, very rare, and her Venetian 
rose point. Mrs, Kidd sends a lace handkerchief 
of Chinese manufacture, a perfect gossamer; and 
Mrs. Dr. Loring contributes a part of a flounce, 
very valuable, commanded for Maria Louisa by 
her imperial lover Napoleon Bonaparte—a beau- 
tiful specimen of the modern French work, the 
foundation being covered with bees, and the bor- 
der bearing the imperial lily of France. Mrs. 
Seligman, Mrs. Barlow, and Mrs. Pinchot have 
each sent rare and valuable laces. Mrs. Barrett 
sends a superb flounce of cardinal rose point of 
the sixteenth century: this lace is worth prob- 
ably a thousand dollars a yard. Of the laces in 
the present exposition a very good-sized book 
might be made; their value is almost beyond 
price. 

After the laces come the fans. One of bone, 
carved to the fineness of lace, is from Mrs. Ern- 
stein, and was presented to a gentleman of the 
last century by a Bavarian lady of rank, who gave 
him a kiss as well—a fact preserved in his fami- 
ly history. Mrs. Le Due, of the Clinton family, 
sends a fine carved bone fan, with the monogram 
of Mrs. George Clinton. Miss Mary Kemble sends 
a lovely miniature fan of carved ivory, which 
opens to display four different pictures. A very 
superb ornamented fan, worth two thousand dol- 
lars, is from the pencil of Le Loir. Madame De 
Vaugriqueuse sends a very fine Vernis-Martin. 
Mrs. Kidd sends a magnificent Watteau fan; Mrs. 
Pinchot, a beautiful carved bone fan, enriched 
with jewels. Mrs. Astor sends eight fans, mostly 
French, each of them worthy of an elaborate de- 
scription: one, especially beautiful, is painted on 
vellum; the sticks are of iridescent mother-of- 
pearl, and incrusted with silver and gold. These 
fans date from 1660 to 1840. Miss Furniss sends 
some old Spanish fans worthy of great commen- 
dation. Mrs. Del Monte sends superb modern 
Spanish fans, and one with a painting of Detuille, 
representing racing at Central Park. Mrs. Wool- 
sey has a Spanish fan, a domestic scene painted 
by Boras, very beautiful. A quaint and valuable 
Chinese carved ivory round fan, sent by Miss 
Hayward, is unique and perfect. Mrs. Williams 
sends a fan enriched with turquoises. A superb 
Watteau fan with gold and silver sticks is sent 
by Mrs. Pierpont Morgan. A wedding fan given 
by Captain Kidd, of money - burying, piratical 
fame, to Miss Lyon Gardiner, of Gardiner’s Isl- 
and, is very interesting. Mrs. Dr. Rylance sends 
a fan of the Regency, with beautiful cartouches 
painted on the sticks. A magnificent embroid- 
ered silk Chinese fan is loaned by Mrs. Kidd. 

Unfortunately the ladies were restricted to fifty 
fans, else this collection would have been much 
larger and more historically valuable. 

The jewelry is very curious: Marie Antoinette, 
Josephine, Pompadour, and Mary Queen af Scots 
are all represented. Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
loans a charming mandoline jewelled watch which 
was said to have been the property of the unlucky 
queen of Louis XVI. Mrs. Post lends an en- 
chanting jewel, the portraits of Marie Antoinette 





and Louis XVI, surmounted by a ruby and dia- 
mond cross, and hung with chains of small rubies. 
This is one of the gems of the exhibition. 

Very fine are the watches from Mr. Drexel, one 
having a serpent spring, which comes out and 
writhes about in true ophidian horror. There 
are watches in walnuts, watches in melon seeds, 
watches of great beauty from the collections of 
San Donato. Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt lends some 
exquisite little Vernis-Martin boxes with the land- 
scapes painted in rubies and diamonds. These are 
from the San Donato sale. This is the most lux- 
urious case in the room, one little box being worth 
one thousand francs. There are curious old 
spoons, including many specimens of the Apostle 
spoons, and a choice crystal Florentine enamelled 
spoon from Mrs. Dix; wonderful necklaces of 
scarabei, set in Roman gold, from Mrs. Pierpont 
Morgan and from Mr. Prime; jewelled brace- 
lets from Egyptian tombs, and reliquaries and 
chatelaines once belonging to Anne of Austria and 
Madame Du Barry. Boxes seem to have been 
much more necessary to people of luxury former- 
ly than they are now, as boxes of niello silver, 
gold enamel, and jewelled surfaces were the com- 
mon gifts from one person of rank to another. 

The missals are curious and valuable. Mr. 
Brayton Ives contributes one missal which was 
made for the first Earl of Pembroke, in 1420, by 
English monks. This book is vastly rich in min- 
iatures and initial letters. The bosses and clasps 
are of solid silver in niello. The calendar and 
prayer-book are beyond all praise for beauty and 
wealth of illustrations, This wonderful book is 
worth $4000. A small copy of the Book of Hours 
from the Bruges Fraternity once belonged to Anne 
of Brittany. Mr. Ives loans eight of these valu- 
able books ; also a profusion of the swords of all 
nations. One magnificent Japanese dress sword 
is priced by an expert at $3000. But the col- 
lection of jade which Mr. Ives has sent is the 
most valuable and rare of his contributions. One 
superb bowl of white jade with wonderful emer- 
ald spots is said to be the largest piece of jade 
in the world. A very curious religious carving 
in green jade is also worth observation. Jade, 
it must be remembered, is the sacred stone of the 
Chinese. It is so hard that it must be cut with 
diamond drills. It is polished only with diamond 
dust, and the result is a finish which is fabulously 
fine. Mr. Astor sends some very fine missals— 
one a book of King Henry the Eighth, a fine copy 
of the Roman de la Rose, and six or seven others, 
very quaint and rich. Mr. Hoe sends a case full 
of rare and valuable missals. 

The miniatures are extremely curious and rare. 
One of Horatio Nelson comes from Mr. Pellew, 
probably through his grandfather, Lord Exmouth. 
A very interesting and beautiful one is that of 
Lindley Murray, the grammarian, loaned by his 
grandnephew, D. Colden Murray. A portrait on 
porcelain of Benjamin Franklin, and several by 
Malbone, most interesting. Mrs. W. P. Van Rens- 
selaer sends a portrait of Charles L, painted on 
silver, from life, in 1626, bought in London. Miss 
Furniss presents a picture of Phillipena Welser 
painted on cobwebs. A miniature of Mary Clin- 
ton, by Ames, in 1806, is loaned by Mrs. Le Duc. 
Mrs. Genet sends an original miniature portrait of 
Marie Antoinette; Mrs. Barlow sends an original 
Angelica Kauffman; Mrs. G. 8. Hayward sends 
many exquisite miniatures. From our own Amer- 
ican artist Staigg, worthy successor to Malbone, 
we have a delicious example in a miniature of 
Mrs. Ward, 

Mr. Edward Joseph, of London, has added two 
hundred miniatures, the famous Cosway collec- 
tion. Cosway was called the “ macaroni painter,” 
from his foppishness, but he had the luck to 
paint the two beautiful Duchesses of Devonshire, 
with their mysterious history, and many another 
person of distinction. Such an exhibit of minia- 
tures has never taken place in New York be- 
fore, Mr. J. W. Britton having loaned a large col- 
lection. 

Our space forbids our going into the choice 
china, except to mention the Capo di Monte of 
Mrs. Henry Day, and the beautiful things sent 
by Robert Hoe, Jun.—from 2249 to 2259; also 
the Marquands’ Capo di Monte coffee set, and 
Miss Furniss’s seventeenth-century Italian fai- 
ence. Mrs. Woolsey sends also some very fine 
old Derby, old Dresden, and royal Dresden jewel 
cases. There is an Urbino plaque, date 1535, 
very curious. 

The embroideries and tapestries deserve a much 
larger notice than we can give them. Those of 
Mrs. Wheeler, belonging to Mr. C. Vanderbilt, are 
absolutely paintings of rare merit, done by the 
needle. There is also in her room a very curious 
set of old American samplers and industry pieces, 
such as our grandmothers wrought at the Mo- 
ravian school at Bethlehem and elsewhere. What 
progress in art we have made since then can be 
well measured at a glance. Magnificent bunches 
of roses, done from the real flowers, look like the 
finest Dutch or French paintings of the royal rose, 
as our modern broideresses work, 

The costume room is curious and amusing. 
Here is an old colony belle, dressed by the artist- 
ic hands of Rosina Emmet; here a Russian, and 
there a Spanish beauty. There is the waistcoat 
of Robert Emmet, dating back to 1780, and a 
court dress of Queen Victoria, a superb Persian 
robe, and the dress of a Spanish muleteer. There 
are old court dresses of ambassadors to France, 
and there is a lovely little Dauphin dress, perhaps 
one stolen from that broken lily of France, Louis 
XVII. A French costume, Louis Quinze, looks 
veritable. Very interesting is the dress of a Nor- 
wegian peasant. Lieutenant Emmet sends a veri- 
table Zufii costume, purchased at Zufii. Mr. Sa- 
rony, Mr. Chase, Mr, Avery, and Mr. Watson have 
sent many artistic shoes, hats, and scarfs. Alto- 
gether the costume room is delightful. 

The arms and armor, the engravings, the stain- 
ed glass, the pictures, have all their great merits ; 
we have no room to speak of them here. 


The musical instruments brought together by 
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Mrs. D. Colden Murray, Mr. Colton, and Mr. Drex- 
el are exceptionally valuable. A guitar which 
belonged to Vfatibran ; a musical box belonging to 
Josephine, beautifully inlaid; violins owned by 
Ole Bull, enriched by carvings of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini. Mr. Drexel, a well-known collector, has 
given up of his valuables a Japanese guitar, Ma- 
lay musical instruments, a Pan’s pipes, and the 
six-legged piano of the immediate past, so much 
prettier than the better-toned instruments of to- 
day. Here, had there been more space, the ladies 
could have brought together many more hand- 
some things, revealing the spirit of our grand- 
mothers, 

But we have said enongh to convince our read- 
ers that the exposition is an admirable and choice 
one, and well worthy of visits from all who love 
art. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S DRESSES. 


Bh tins is the chosen fabric for the dresses 
} in preparation for Christmas dinners and 
New-Year’s receptions, and is as much used by 
young ladies as by those who are older. It is 
predicted that its reign will be a long one, and 
that it will continue to be the fashion for several 
seasons, which is interesting information for the 
buyers of so lasting a fabric. It is brought out 
in the most delicate shades of rose, blue, and am- 
ber, as well as in darker Titian red, sapphire blue, 
ete. Moreover, it is used for both short and long 
dresses, and in varied ways, either with plain pile, 
or uncut in cords or ottoman reps, or brocaded in 
a single color, or else it is chiné in many shades, 
showing every tint of a natural flower on a ground 
of lustrous satin. It is also combined with many 
different fabrics, of which the first choice is per- 
haps ottoman silk, but the Parisian modistes 
know the fine effect of glistening satin surfaces, 
and refuse to abandon them, both in plain and 
brocaded patterns, as a proper combination with 
the dull rich pile of velvet. The repped velours re- 
sembles ottoman silk, and is seen at its best when 
made np with plain satin. Some of the prettiest 
dinner dresses worn by young ladies are of pale 
pink or blue repped velvet for the waist and demi- 
train, with a petticoat front. of plain satin trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace flounces, or with pearl 
bead passementerie. The figured velvets are 
more used for the entire basque and train than 
they were last winter, but there is still a pref- 
erence for having the greater part of the cor- 
sage of a plain fabric, with the figured mate- 
rial forming merely the vest, or else covering 
the middle of the front and back alike, or just 
the reverse of this is sometimes seen, with the 
plain material in the middle back forms, and as 
a soft vest or plastron. The chiné velvet is very 
decorative with figures in delicate tints that look 
as if they had been painted in water-colors on 
the smooth satin ground ; hence it is in best taste 
to use this fabric for only a small part of the 
dress, such as wide panels down each side of the 
skirt, and for the vest and Medicis collar, or else 
it forms the front breadths of the skirt, and is 
seen nowhere else in the toilette; in fact, it must 
always be used smoothly, as folds and wrinkles 
destroy the effect of its large figures. As an il- 
Justration of its use a white satin dancing dress 
with short skirt has its two side breadths of chiné 
velvet, with the raised figures a bunch of three 
flowers tied together, showing pink, violet, and 
yellow tints on a white satin ground. These side 
breadths were corded all around with white pas- 
sementerie cord to make them look like panels, 
and fell over knife-pleated white satin at the 
foot. The front breadth between the panels was 
covered with fine pleatings of crépe lisse, and on 
each pleating was a curled edge of chenille, the 
first having pink chenille, the next violet, and 
the third yellow. A similar pleating covered the 
low vest of the pointed basque, and there was a 
wired collar of the chiné velvet fastened across 
the throat by a strap of the same, while a trian- 
gular space below the collar to the top of the 
vest was left open. The elbow sleeves were 
made of satin down the back part of the arm, 
and of lisse frills along the top or inside arm. 
EVENING CORSAGES, SLEEVES, ETC. 

The low corsage with round neck, and sharply 
pointed below the waist, is in greater favor than 
it has been for many years; it will prevail for 
ball dresses, has already been used by brides, 
and is liked for black velvet and satin dresses 
for the opera. Satin is one of the best materials 
for low waists, as it fits as smoothly as a glove, 
and looks well in the new way of making but 
one dart each side of the middle seam. The back 
is laced to a sharp point, and there may be either 
one or two side forms, Sometimes the low satin 
waist is made in what is called the basket waist, 
extending over the hips like a round cuirass 
waist, supporting the bust, and cut off straight 
around the top under the arms; the space above 
to the shoulder tips is then filled in with flaring 
knife pleats of crépe lisse, or with tulle in puffs 
that extend upward, and there is a very short 
sleeve of the lisse or tulle. Short sleeves are 
made in various ways, but are usually longer on 
the under part of the arm than on top; the low- 
er part of the sleeve is then separated from the 
upper part on the outer arm, and is tied with a 
bow, or else held by a Rhine-stone buckle or a 
small bunch of flowers. Elbow sleeves are also 
made to cover the under part of the arm, and 
leave the outside bare except for the bands that 
fasten across it. The standing high effect is 
given to sleeves of half-high corsages in many 
pretty ways by adding caps of pleated lace, or of 
velvet or satin leaves that lap around the arm, or 
else by a slight puff of beaded net. 

High corsages of dinner and reception dresses 
are now high in the back only, as the front is 
cut out very low in a sharp point in V-shape, or 
in an open triangle, with a collar closed at the 
throat, or in the becoming Pompadour square 








that remains popular no matter what novelties 
are introduced. Below any of these openings 
an ornamental vest of some kind is added, 
which is most often of the material of the front 
of the skirt. The high back of these corsages 
is usually completed by a flaring wired collar 
like that called the Medicis collar, or else there 
is a turned-over Directoire collar, which shows 
notched points at the sides, and the wire is 
omitted. The Medicis collar begins as a narrow 
revers on the sides of the open neck, and ex- 
tends wider up to the back of the neck, where it 
is rounded and slightly rolled over. It may be 
made of lace and be transparent, like the Medicis 
sleeves that accompany it, or it may be of beaded 
net entirely, or else of satin doubled and simply 
edged with a row of beads; the last plan is very 
effective on white satin with pearls, or with iri- 
descent beads on chiné velvet. The front of such 
a corsage is either sharply pointed or else it is a 
basque with dull points, and is shorter on the 
hips, where two rows of chenille points — not 
fringe — tipped with satin balls form the trim- 
ming; or there may be a single row of large che- 
nille balls pendent from a slight heading of beads. 
The back of this basque may be short and round, 
with pleats stiffly interlined to stand out from the 
figure, or it may have two full rosettes of doubled 
velvet or of velvet ribbon cut in trident points, 
or else the side forms may be caught up in the 
shape of a large bow. Another fashion has the 
back in very long points, to rest on a vertugadin 
puff; a favorite design has the Marguerite back 
cut off smoothly below the waist line, and the 
full breadths of the back of the skirt are set 
upon it in two deeply folded box pleats, or with 
all the pleats turned toward the middle, as in a 
princesse dress, or else arranged in a thickly 
gathered roll, which is set on the waist as a head- 
ing for the full skirt. The princesse back is 
again in great favor for trained dresses, but is 
not liked with short skirts. The Medicis sleeves 
that accompany Medicis collars are of transpar- 
ent net, lace, or gauze, covering the arms smooth- 
ly to the elbow, where they have a stiff, armor- 
like cuff of satin or velvet turned back upon 
them; and they are finished around the armholes 
with a high bouffant cap made of a row of point- 
ed leaves of the thick fabric of the dress that 
lap upon each other as they, pass around the arm. 
This is a very handsome style for white satin com- 
bined with silver tulle or silver gauze, and trimmed 
with silver fringe. 





SKIRTS AND TOURNURES. 


As we have already said, the trains of velvet 
and satin dresses are made fuller than those of 
last year, They are wider above, and are round- 
ed below, but are not yet of great length. The 
large tournures that find so much favor in Paris 
are most used here with the trained skirts of full- 
dress toilettes, and already such dresses seem to 
need for stylish appearance the pad bustle that 
modistes now add just below the belt, attaching 
it permanently to each dress, which is said to be 
a better plan than that of wearing a separate 
tournure of springs tied around the waist. The 
flowing train tied back narrowly and very simply 
trimmed around the edge remains in favor, but 
many are made bouffant by being caught up in 
pleats just below the belt on each side and in the 
middle, and these may have a vertugadin puff 
next them on the hips, which is made by length- 
ening the side breadths of the train and trimming 
them across the top of the petticoat fronts. Long 
loose classic folds or pleats that avoid stiffness, 
and are differently arranged on each side, are 
liked for the front and side breadths for ladies 
who are short of stature, while those who are tall 
delight in the revival of the Marie Antoinette 
styles, with flounce after tlounce of real lace or the 
excellent darned laces across the front breadths. 
The same designs are carried out in the short 
skirts that will be greatly used notwithstanding 
the fancy for the graceful demi-train and the 
stately full train. Of a late importation of eight 
evening dresses six have short skirts and two 
have trains. The latter are of dark velvet, and 
the six short dresses were also of velvet combined 
with ottoman silk or with satin, but in every case 
they were light pink or sky blue velvet, or else 
chiné velvet of the palest shades. 


BALL DRESSES. 


Tulle and gauze in colors and white, with em- 
broidery of gilt and silver, are used for ball dress- 
es. Red in scarlet shades, pale rose, cream, or 
pure white tulle is wrought in stars or dots with 
flattened threads of gilt or silver. This is made 
up in combination with plain tulle of the same 
shade over satin. The fashion so prevalent last 
winter of having the corsage of «elvet or satin 
with tulle or gauze skirts has not lost favor. 
Bands of the satin or velvet form. the best trim- 
mings for tulle skirts of such dresses, and are 
put on as borders before the tulle is pleated, or 
in lengthwise bands down the middle of the 
pleats. The silver gauzes are seen in stripes 
both wide and narrow, and modistes who furnish 
the latest novelties commend stripes to their most 
fastidious customers. Velvet ribbon is sometimes 
effectively employed on these transparent fabrics 
to form stripes, and is much used for rosettes 
and long-looped bows for drapery, and on the 
corsage. Valenciennes and Oriental laces are 
preferred to the silk Spanish laces for trimming 
ball dresses. Lengthwise pleats of tulle, made 
very wide, bordered with satin and edged with 
lace, are placed on the front of short dancing 
dresses. The back and hip drapery is bouffant 
and rather short, while the lower part of the 
back of the skirt is covered with two or three 
box pleats of the tulle trimmed to match the 
side pleats of the front. The low waist is point- 
ed, made of satin, and finished with tulle at the 
top. Very few artificial flowers are used, as rib- 
bons are now cut into sharp-pointed ends and 
made in fanciful rosettes for trimming, and only 
a single bouquet of natural flowers is added ; this 








is still worn high on the left side, or else just at 
the waist line. 
FURTHER HINTS. 


After the low waists and bouffant draperies the 
next most noticeable feature at fashionable even- 
ing receptions is the return to high coiffures. The 
change has been slowly made, but it is accom- 
plished for dress occasions, though the low Eng- 
lish knot is still worn in the day-time. Very lit- 
tle hair is needed with the new high coils, as no- 
thing must be added to the size of the head. The 
back hair is rolled upward in a French twist, and 
at the erown of the head it is looped away to 
form a small soft coil on each side of the twist. 
The front hair is still worn in a “shingled bang” 
that is slightly curved at the ends in layers all 
along the top of the head. Any short hairs 
about the nape of the neck are frizzed slightly 
or made into very short fine fluffy curls, Long 
shell or jewelled hair-pins are thrust through the 
looped coil on the crown of the head, or a low 
comb may be worn there with a row of shell 
balls across it, or else of diamonds or of Rhine- 
stones. Finger-puffs of hair are not used, but 
ladies with large faces, who find it unbecoming to 
wear either very high or very low hair, wear 
many full soft loops—not braids—that cover the 
back of the head from the crown to the nape of 
the neck. Long loose waves of hair showing the 
parting in the middle are worn by those who find 
them becoming. Ladies with small features and 
a low forehead wear smooth front hair without 
waves or frizzes rulled back in a rather low Pom- 
padour style, or else brushed smoothly downward 
and back from the parting in the simplest man- 
ner, Still others take the hair back very loosely 
from the middle of the forehead, and cutting 
short locks on the temples, curve them forward, 
but without fastening them down with bando- 
line; indeed, all dressing for the hair is avoided, 
as the object is to have it look natural and sim- 
ply dressed. Frequent shampooing and a hun- 
dred strokes of the brush at night and morning 
are prescribed by dermatologists as best treat- 
ment for the hair. The hairs that fall out after 
shampooing are diseased hairs, and therefore no 
loss. The ornaments for the hair are jewelled 
stars, crescents, etc., which are now more often 
Rhine-stones than real diamonds. A number of 
these small jewelled pins are also stuck about in 
the lace on the corsage; they need not match in 
design or color; rubies, pearls, Rhine-stones, and 
any little pin can be thrust in somewhere. 

Gloves are not worn so loosely wrinkled on the 
arms as they have been. Light tan-colored Suéde 
gloves are most used, cream white are next in 
favor, and black gloves are worn with evening 
toilettes by those who like striking effects. 
White lady’s cloth dolmans are considered styl- 
ish opera cloaks when bordered with white fox 
fur and lined with plush. There are also many 
inexpensive white plush circulars not trimmed, 
but lined throughout and in the pointed hood 
with colored plush. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLK, & Co. , 
James McCreery & Co.: Lorp & TayLor; and 
Srern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY was very fond of cats; 
his stable was never without a white cat, or his 
house without a black or tabby. 

—Madame Rattazzi’s daughter Roma is a 
wonderful beauty. She is the god-daughter of 
ex-Queen ISABELLA. 

—The original of one of Miss ALcort’s Little 
Women is Miss Hoar, who is to marry Mr. 
Bow es, of the Springfield Republican. 

—SoTHERN, who was all his life playing prac- 
tical jokes, was himself born on the Ist of April. 

—Rear-Admiral C. R. P. Rogers, president of 
the Metropolitan Club of Washington, is some- 
times called the ‘‘ CHESTERFIELD of the navy.”’ 

—Hon. E. B. WasuBurne will winter in Cali- 
fornia. 

—It is thought that the only proof engraving 
of Dr. ARNOLD, MATTHEW ARNOLD'S father, in 
the country is owned by Davip Crank, of 
HartTrForD, Connecticut, having been imported 
by Rev. Dr. GaGe of that city about thirty years 
ago. 

or The son of the Earl of Macclesfield, Vis- 
count PARKER, intends to hunt between the St. 
John’s and Indian rivers, Florida, all winter. 

—Since ALEXANDER H. STeEPHENS’s death, Mr. 
Evarts is the smallest man of political renown. 
He has eleven children, some of them married, 
and makes a hundred thousand dollars a year in 
his law practice. 

—WENDELL PHILLIPS is seventy-two. 
Boorn is fifty. 

—The recent gift of Mr. Paut TuLang, of 
New Orleans, to Tulane University, will yield a 
yearly income of nineteen thousand six hundred 
dollars, and his total gifts are worth over a 
million. 

—The Spanish Minister at Washington is to 
be the author Senor Juan VALLERA. 

—It is said that the Rev. James FREEMAN 
CLARKE, of Boston, waits till Saturday night to 
write his sermon, that he may have it fresh. 

—Sojourner Truth’s real name was IsaBeELLA 
HARDENBURG. 

—Justice MILLER, it is said, is the best whist- 
player among the Justices of the Supreme Court, 
and Chief Justice Warts and Justices Woops, 
MATTHEWS, and BLATCHFORDAare expert euchre- 
players. 

—Deaf-mutes should be educated in the pub- 
lic schools, says Professor A. GRAHAM BBLL, and 
taught the use of the oral organs and the reading 
of the lips. It might not be amiss for all chil- 
dren to be taught the latter, in case of need. 

—Dr. CHARLES WALDSTEIN, 4 young Ameri- 
can archeologist at Cambridge University, who 
has lately made an important discovery in con 
nection with Phidian art, bas lately been placed 
in charge of the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cam- 
bridge. 

—The committee of the Italian Opera-house 
to be opened this year in Paris offered Miss J en- 
Nig SARGENT, born in Newton, New Hampshire, 
and a graduate of the Boston High Schvol, the 
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position of principal prima donna, but her en- 
gugement at Naples prevented ber acceptance. 
Miss SARGENT sang in public at the early age 
of six. 

— MANNING, the only colored man in the Yale 
class of 1881, is teaching in the South, and has 
won the class cup. 

—The oldest postmistress in the United States 
is Miss Fanny Everert, of West Foxboroug!, 
Massachusetts, who is eighty-two. 

—On his last appearance in Boston Epwin 
Booru was called before the curtain ten times 

—The receipts of Henry Irvine’s four weeks 
in New York were seventy-five thousand dolla 
It is suggested as a good way to pay off the 
British national debt that a few more of their 
actors and lecturers should come over, 

—Mr. Loweu.’s election as Lord Rector of 
the University of St. Andrews gives great satis 
faction in England and Scotland, and the Lord 
Chancellor has declared futile the technical « 
jection that he is a foreigner. 

—The Duke of Argyll will not be required to 
resign his insignia of the Thistle on acceptil 
the Garter, as people usually do. 

—Justice Grey, of the Supreme Bench, is a 
bachelor, and worth over a million dollars. 

—A daughter of Mr. Hatrron paints finely, it 
is said. 

—The Swedish naturalist Sven NILson 
lately at the age of ninety-six 

—The “sweet girl graduates’? of Girton Col 
lege, stimulated by the Greek plays performed 
by the other sort of graduates, are about to play 
the Electra of SOPHOCLES in the original, admit 
ting ladies only. 

—Sir Moses MONTEFIORE was the 


died 





, and was knighted 


sion to the throne, when she 
the next Lord Mayor's Day 
paint his portrait for next vear’s Academy 

—TouRGUENEFF’s brain is the largest on re 
ord, being nearly twice the ordinary weight. 

PAULINE Lucca is to have five thousand 
dollars for singing in three concerts in Moscow 

—The new Dean of Exeter, Dr. Cowig, has a 
salary of ten thousand dollars. 

—Don Marco Soto, LL.D., lately President 
of Honduras, having been elected when only 
thirty, was called the ‘* TALLEYRAND of Central 
America.”’ 

—Among the relics in the possession of tl 
late Frep VILLIERs, of London, were the pens 
used by Yakoos Klian and Major CavaG@nanki in 
affixing their signatures to the Treaty of Yun 
damuk. Mr. VILLIERS was on the staff of the 
London Graphic. 

—A finely trained choir of children sang un 
der the window of Sir Moses MonTEFIORE, du 
ing the attentions lately paid to him at Rams 
gate, a programme comprising only the famous 
Jewish hymn of Moses in Hebrew, and “ Rule, 
Britannia.”’ But the 
satisfied with so brief 
own accord burst out 
good fellow, which nob« 


visited the city on 
Mr. MILLats is to 





small people were not 
a concert, and of their 
with ‘**For he’s a jolly 
dy will deny.”’ 

—It is thought that ALMa-Tapema shows his 
Latin origin in the un-English beauty and 1 
pose of his classically shaped figures. 

—The Rajah of Sarawak has taken a house at 
Cirencester, England, for the hunting season 

—The Marquis of Lorne and the Princess 
Louise carried home a rare collection of Cana 
dian birds, having about a hundred and twenty 
varieties. The case belonging particularly to 
the Princess is tilled with small birds of bri 
jant plumage. 

—The Duke of Edinburgh has given up g 
ing to sea, and intends to farm on a large seal 
—The sixpences asked for admission to t 
great show places of England amount to consid- 
erable—at Tintern, to four thousand dollars a 
year; at Chepstow Castle, one thousand; and at 

Raglan Castle, three thousand 

—Mr. RuskIN recently described the new 
schools at Oxford as rooms built by the Univer- 
sity for the torture of its students, and praised 
the beauty of the English girls and the good 
qualities of tbe English lads of to-day 

—The Czar has issued a special order remov- 
ing the interdict which prevented the produc- 
tion of RUBINSTEIN’s opera, Kalaschinkoff, the 
Merchant of Moscow, on account of its allusions 
to the reign and court of Ivan the Terrible. 

—The Comte de Paris is very thin-skinned, a 
breath of criticism being a cold blast to him 
He stands in terror of ridicule, and shrinks from 
being stared at. 

—Mr. Cross’s Lift of George Eliot will be pub- 
lished next year. He has recovered nearly all 
her letters, which were all written with as much 
care as if intended for publication 

—EpMonD Apovut’s style of speaking is said 
to show to what perfection elocution can be 
brought. He has an easy, natural, personal 
style, a ringing voice, a distinct enunciation, 
and conveys nice shades of expression in his 
tones. He is often accompanied by his children, 
of whom he has about as many as M. De Les- 
SEPS., 

—There will be a great attendance of literary 
and fashionable people when James RusseLL 
LOWELL delivers the Rectoral address at St. An- 
drews University. 

—Rossetti Bungalow is now the name of Ros- 
SETTI’S former house at Birchington-on-Sea, on 
the Isle of Thanet; a neighboring street is named 
Rossetti Street. A stained glass window will be 
placed in the village church to his memory, and 
a monument designed by Mr. Forp Mapox 
BROWNE over his grave. 

—When Senor Ruiz Gomez, now one of the 
Spanish ministry, was taken to task for not lav- 
ing lightning-rods on the Escurial when it was 
struck by a thunder-bolt, he rose in the Cortes 
and gravely said that it was not he, but his Maj 
esty Don Puixip II., who built the Escurial 

—The poet Burns has several great-grandchil- 
dren living at Cheltenham, England, the grand 
children of his son, Lieutenant-Colouel James 
GLENCAIRN Buns. 

—In a letter written more than fifty years ago, 
GOETHE predicted the culting of the Suez Ca 
nal; and in his novel of Capitaine Pamphile ALEX 
ANDRE foretold that of Panama, 

—Prince Naponeon’s eldest son is a pupil at 
Cheltenham Collewe. England. 

—The Emperor Witttam ehooses his dinner 
from five dishes, and although the eellars of the 
imperial palace at Berlin contain the finest wines 
in the world, including the vintages of the fa 
mous vears 1620 and 1680, ‘‘ of which the bouquet 
alone is a poem,” he rarely tastes them. He is 
one of the most vigorous men of bis time, al- 
though he was a feeble child. 
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Doll’s Knitted Legging. 

Tress leggings are knitted with blue and white split zephyr 
wool and fine steel needles. Cast on 40 st. (stitches), join the 
ends, and knit 18 rounds in ribbed knitting, 2 st. plain and 2 
purled alternately. Next knit 86 rounds in plain knitting, 
alternately 4 rounds with white and 4 rounds with blue wool ; 
in the 15th, 28d, 81st, and 36th rounds narrow by knitting the 
first 2 st. together. After the 36 plain rounds knit 26 in ribbed 
knitting with white wool; 
in the last 6 of these, to 
form the gusset at the 
side, widen by knitting 2 
st. out of one on both 


wide, which is decorated for both covers with the design shown 
in the illustration, worked with bright-colored silks. The can- 
vas is lined with olive satin, and provided with a stiff interlin- 
ing. On the inner sutface of each cover is a quilted red satin 
pocket, lined with olive, and with an olive flap over the open- 
ing, which is along the inner edge. The edge of the bag is 
bound with dark brocaded ribbon. This, and the preceding 
needle-book, are pretty little holiday gifts, that can easily be 
made by ebildren. 































Doll Furniture. 

Tue frames for this 
doll furniture are made 
by cutting soft wood pen- 
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. 4 For design see Supplement, 
Work-Baa, No. XIL, Fig. 60. 





AsH-REceIvVeR with Matcu-Box. ts Neecee te 
For design see Supplement, No. ig. 1.—3 sh 00K. —[See 
XI., Fig. 59. Fig. 2.] 


sides of the middle 18 st.; work the st. gained by widening in plain knitting. 
At the end of the 26th round cast off all but the middle 18 st. between the 
gussets, and on these work 17 rows in ribbed knitting for the foot, narrowing 
ut both edges in every 4th row, after which cast off the remaining st. and work 
a round in single crochet around the bottom of 
the legging. Set buttons along the side, and a 
ribbon strap for the sole at the bottom. C ty 


\ 
ie 
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Needle-Book.—Figs. 1 and 2. seni 

Two pieces of linen-backed silver perforated Sh 
board four inches long and two and a half wide 
are required for the 
covers, which are dec- 
orated with the bor- 
der shown in Fig. 2, 
worked with olive and 
light blue embroidery 
silk. A small flower 


holders into bars of the required length and thickness, and then joining them 
with long strong pins, The manner in which this is done can be seen in the 
uncovered chair in the cut. The striped coverings consist of rows of chenille 
run in and out between the slats that form the back and seat. The table-top 
is a piece of pasteboard, covered with velvet, and 
edged with a fringe of the chenille. 


Ash-Receiver with Match-Box. 

Tue small metal basin at the centre is fixed in a 
wooden stand, which is covered with olive velvet 
The velvet rim that encircles the top is aecorated 
with the design Fig. 
59, Supplement, ex- 
ecuted in outline 
with colored silks 
and gold thread. 





















Fig. 2.—Do.v’s CRrocHEt 


Waste-paper 


Fig. 3.—Dott’s Crocuer 


piece is gummed at Bis. wo 
the centre. The cov- For description see Sacer, hee Basket. 
ers are lined with a Supplement For pattern and description see See illustration on 


i igk }., No. 1V., Figs. 25-27. yage §29. 
piece of light blue Supp oO gs. 20 pag 


satin, the long inner 





THis is a cane 





































‘ ae cs rig. 5.—Hat ror Dott, basket, stained lig 
edges being left slight. Fig. 4.—Har ror Dot. f aa ket, ned light 
: S| : Fic. 11. brown, and lined 
ly apart, so that th Fig. 10. . P F 
’ hs . oe For pattern and descrip- with copper-colored 
satin between. forms For description see tion see Supplement, No. satin For the val- 
the back of the book. Supplement. Fig. 6.—Doii’s Croak. X., Figs. 57 and 58. 






ance w hich deco- 
rates the outside 
cut six tabs of olive green felt ten inches 
long and five wide, embroider them with 
colored crewels in designs similar to that 
of the rug illustrated on the same page, 
and line them with foundation, A cro- 
chet edging of olive macramé cord sur- 
rounds the tabs; for this make a founda- 
tion long enough to reach around the 
sides and bottom, alternately 4 ch. (chain 
stitch) and 1 de. (double crochet) on the 
first of the f ch. In the next row work 
alternately 2 sc. (single crochet) separated 
by 3 ch. on the middle one of the next 3 
ch.and 5 ch. Join the edging to the 
tabs, and then join the tabs to each other 
with tinselled cord by working 1 sc. around 
the 5 ch. of one, 3 ch., 1 se. around the 
opposite 5 ch. on the other, 3 ch., 1 se. 
around the next 5 ch. on the first tab, 


Cross stitches in olive 

silk are worked from edge to edge over the 
satin back, and the outer edges are button-hole 
stitched with olive. The inside is filled with 
blue flannel leaves pinked around the edge. 


Watch Stand. 

Tus watch stand consists of a hollow case 
covered with velvet, the front of which is or- 
namented with a nickle-plated horseshoe. The 
watch is hung on a hook fastened at the top 
of the horseshoe, the chain dropping into the 
opening behind. The velvet on the front is 
decorated with the design given in Fig. 60, Sup- 
plement. In working, the design is traced on 
the velvet, which is then backed with stiff 
brown paper; the outlines are perforated at 
regular intervals with a coarse needle for the 
stitches, after which they are back-stitched in 


Cur Pattern, No. 3553: 
Price, 5 Cents. 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 
No. ILL., Figs. 18-24. 


Fig. 7.—Do11's 
Knitter Srocx- 
1nG.—| For de- 
scription see 
Supplement.) 


Fig. 8.—Do t's 
Kyittry Lee- 
GING. 





Fig. 9.—Don.’s Cro- 
onet Boor.—{For de- 
scription see Suppl.) 
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Fig. 10.—Dotu’s Dress 
[See Fig. 4.] 
For description see 
Supplement. 





















Fig. 11.—Dotw’s Surv. 
[See Fig. 5.] 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 
No. X., Figs. 50-60, 


Fig. 12.—Do.u’s Trunk wita Ovtrit.—[For description see Supplement.) 





bronze silk, the 
dots are worked in 
blue, and the space 
between the double 
lines is filled in by 
zigzag stitches in 
gold thread. 


Work-Bag. 


and soon. Having 
joined the tabs, re- 
peat the 2d row 
around the points 
at the bottom, 
then work a row 
with tinselled cord, 

working alternate- 
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Years orp,—Back.—|See Fig. 2.] fourteen inches Fig. 2.—Borper or Nerpir-Book, F1G. 1.—Point the crochet binding Years oLrp.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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Fig. 1.—Btack Foviarp Fig. 2. 
APRON. PonGcEr APRON. 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 


edge make a chain foundation of the required length, and work 
1 de. on every stitch of it, then edge it on both sides with a row 
of slip stitches in tinselled cord. Along one side of this strip 
work as follows: Ist row.—Alternately 1 se. on the next stitch 
and 7 ch, over the following 5. 2d row.—Work with tinselled 
cord alternately 1 se. around the next 7 ch. and 7 ch. 3d row.— 
Work as in the 2d row with olive cord. 4th row.—With tin- 
selled cord 1 sc. around the first 7 ch., 
* 8 ch., a picot consisting of 3 ch, and 
1 se. on the first of them, 3 ch., 1 se. 
around the middle ch. of the next 7, 3 
ch., 2 de. separated by 3 ch. on the nid- 
dle one of the next 7 ch., 3 ch., 1 se 
around the following 7 ch. ; repeat from 
*. Work a zigzag line in tinselled cord 
on the row of de., which is made to cov- 
er the upper edge of the valance when 
the binding is set on. Crochet cord and 
cord tassels are festooned around the 
top, and pompons, singly and in clusters, 
are attached at the lower edge. 


Newspaper Rack. 

Tis pretty and useful 
rack is of grayish - green 
wicker - work, with trim- 
mings of claret - colored 
plush. The edges are bound 
with plush, and the binding 
is laced with gold cord. A 
wide plush band extends 
around the portfolio, which 
is ornamented on the front 
with an embroidered spray, 
the full-sized outline design 
of which is given in Fig. 30, 
Supplement. This is work- 
ed in appliqué, the flower 
and buds in pink satin, and 
the leaves in sage green 
ottoman silk. Underlay the 
flower and buds with cot 
ton wadding to make them 
stand out in relief, and de 
fine the edges of the petals 
with a couched gold cord 
Shade the flower with long 
silk stitches, and sew a 
thick couching of pink filo- 
selle around the extreme 
outer edge. The leaves are 
edged and veined in bronze silk. Plush rosettes and pom- 
pon tassels are fastened at the corners as shown by the 


illustration, 
Fur Rug.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tar fur centre of this rug is formed of a lynx skin with 
the head attached ; this is surrounded by a border of India 
red felt eight inches wide. The border is ornamented 
with embroidered tabs of peacoe *k blue felt four inches 
wide. The work is shown in full size in Fig. it is exe- 
cuted in chain and satin stitch with colored crewels—red, 
olive, and yellow. The edge of the tabs and that of the 





















Waste-paPer Basket 

























Figs. 1 and 2.—Camet’s-Harr AND Ve.vet Dress. 
Front anp Bac k.—(For description see Supplement.) 


Fig. 1.—Frcr Ree.—[See Fig. 2.] 













Fig. 3.—SaTreeN APRON big 
For description see Supplement. For pattert 
Supr t ) 
*Y? bs 
border also has a narrow crochet finish worked with olive wool 





into the edge of the material, and olive tassels are fastened to 
the points of the tabs 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 39-47. once, when the operation 
vill need repeating three 
or Lour times, always wash 


ing the article in clear water between each lication to 
prevent the burning of the acid. Some peo leave the 
powder awhile on the stain to allow time for it to work 
The oxalic acid, as its name lies, is also com] osed 
of sorrel, although of a different combination to the sorrel 
salts, technically called bi-ox ulate ; and these are often sold 
indifferently, one for the other, the same mi 
made with salts of lemon. Their poisonous properti 


be partly counteracted by magnesia dissolved in water. The 
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NewspaPER Rack 
For embroidery design see Supplement, No, VI., Fig. 80 
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fumes of alcohol, ammoniac, and ether are also 
excellent for the cleaner’s art, the latter being 
seldom used, on account of its comparative cost- 
liness and rapid evaporation 

Liquids.—Pure water is evidently the most 
natural cleanser; alone, and applied at once, it 
will sometimes be sufficient to remove grease or 
the stickiness from sugar, jam, ete. Lathered 
with soap, its power is of course increased. A 
rapid way to obtain a lather is to pour boiling 
water on some good extract of soap, and employ 
it in the usual manner. For woollen materials 
and colored cretonnes, however, the most effica- 
cious lather is produced with ox-gall. Where 
but a few scattered spots are to be removed, it 
is as well te try the purified ox-gall bought in 
bottles from chemists, while a thoroughly soiled 
rug, curtain, etc., has to be dipped into a bath or 
lather, for which it is most economical to buy a 
gull from the butcher. This must be fresh, and 
dipped into boiling water to draw out the bile, 
so invaluable for cleansing the grease. About 
half a pint of it is well stirred into a little wa- 
ter, and, as soon as required, this compound is 
filled up with five or six quarts of boiling water. 
Into this lather the things are dipped up and 
down, one by one, without rubbing or wringing. 
Should they be very dirty, they must be thrown 
into a second vessel of gall, and lastly, well 
squeezed and rinsed in a third bucket, over which 
boiling water is poured so as to entirely cover its 
contents; the articles, again squeezed, are hung 
up to dry. Other housewives prefer spreading 
the material, previously soaked in water, on a 
table, which, in the trade, is purposely made to 
slope from the operator, so that all the dirty 
liquid runs off, after being thoroughly scoured 
into the material, Just as with soap lather, the 
gall water must be thoroughly rinsed from the 
article, which is then exposed to the air to take 
off the disagreeable smell. The greenish color 
of the gall may affect some hues, and to avoid 
this annoyance it is safer to purchase a prepared 
gall from a druggist. 

Every one is familiar with the value of the 
yolk of egg as a hair wash, but perhaps may not 
be aware of its virtue on clothing. Beaten up 
with alcohol, eau de Cologne, or ether, like ox- 
gall, it keeps better, and is more powerful; or, 
in simpler cases, it may be used alone, or merely 
mixed with water, to be rubbed on with flannel, 
for removing from colored materials the stains of 
mud, or of coffee and chocolate when prepared 
with milk. It is frequently applied to velvet col- 
lars and cuffs, ete., and proves a cleanser as well 
as a spot extractor. When it has done its work, 
it is washed off with soap, and the material thor- 
oughly rinsed in pure water. Egg has a special- 
ly good effect on those annoying patches of cart 
grease belonging to the compound class of stains, 
as they represent a mixture of stale grease, iron, 
and other substances. The first thing to consid- 
er is the removal of the grease, by washing sev- 
eral times with soap, or, if not sufficient, with ox- 
gall and turpentine. The iron often disappears 
with the washing, but, if very obstinate, can be 
treated in its turn with lemon juice or sulphuric 
acid freely diluted with water, and then, if still 
adherent, will scarcely resist hydrochloric or ox- 
alie acid. 

Homely milk also has its place in the cleaner’s 
repertory, either skim or sour. Formerly sour 
milk was largely used at manufactories for the 
bleaching of linen, whereas now it is quite obso- 
lete, being replaced by sulphuric acid; it is still 
retained, however, by thrifty housewives for the 
removal of stains of ink, wine, ete. The milk is 
poured on the fresh mark, and rubbed with a 
damp flannel until it disappears. When feasible, 
as for colored table-cloths, ete., it is handy to 
place a saucer beneath, and let the stain soak in 
the milk for a little while, after which, should 
traces of the mishap still remain, the part should 
be soaked again in a basin of milk, and when 
clear of the stain, be washed in hot water. Caus- 
tic spots are sometimes eradicated by leaving the 
article in a saucepan, while the milk is boiling, 
till all mark disappears. 

Glycerine may be found serviceable for remov- 
ing coffee and other spots from white or light- 
colored materials. 

Now we come to the essential oils, the most 
prominent amongst which is turpentine, known 
also as camphine. Being so inexpensive and so 
frequently in requisition, it is naturally ready at 
hand for any accident, It is specially good for 
any fresh-made greasy or oily spots, and must 
be laid on the quite dry material by means of a 
sponge or rag; then, instead of being washed off, 
it must be absorbed by fuller’s-earth spread on 
in a powder, or by cinder-ash passed through a 
fine sieve. When alcohol has failed in extract- 
ing a stale grease spot, it is mixed with a few 
drops of turpentine, and rubbed on as long as 
necessary. If, however, the turpentine be not 
fresh, it will leave a mark much larger than the 
previous one, and can only be remedied by spirits 
of wine, heated bain-marie style. Although a 
cleanser and stain-remover, turpentine is, further, 
as we have seen, a stain-maker, and a most tena- 
cious one, specially on cloth, A good way to get 
rid of it is to soak the offending part with hot 
spirits of wine, then turn it on the wrong side, 
spread smoothly on the table, and over the spot 
scrape a thick layer or coating of fuller’s-earth, 
well pressed down with the palm of the hand. 
The heat of the liquid dissolves the oil, which is 
sucked up by the powder; leave the whole to dry, 
then shake off the fuller’s-earth, and brush thor- 
oughly. This dry process answers to what is 
called the nettoyage @ sec ; however, turpentine 
has for some time been replaced by benzine, a 
still more inflammable fluid, and hence not to be 
applied near a fire or light. The things to be 
cleaned are dipped into a bath of pure benzine, 
and rubbed on a washing board, then rinsed in 
two or three other baths of benzine, and passed 
through a wringing-machine, lastly thrown over 
a line to allow the spirits and smell to evaporate. 





The benzine only removes grease stains ; therefore 
every article has to be well inspected, and any 
remaining marks ean generally be removed with 
water. It is since this discovery that garments 
have no longer any need of being ripped before 
going to the cleaners. The method, excellent 
as it is, can not be recommended for amateur 
use, and has been briefly described merely as an 
explanation of the term nettoyage @ sec. Indeed, 
before following any of the recipes the novice 
should remember that it would not be wise to ex- 
periment on many of the methods, which, though 
invaluable to a professional, will be nothing in 
her hands without the proper appliances; and 
again, she should not risk, for one garment or 
two, the chance of spoiling her fingers’ beauty by 
steeping them in indelible concoctions. French 
cleaning is the English term for this mode. 

The distilled essence of lemon, or citric acid, 
and the essence of lavender are good detergents, 
but, next to turpentine and benzine, ammonia is 
the most popuiar, being used above all for gentle- 
men’s clothing. To clean the sleeves and collar 
of a coat it is best to proceed in this way: Mix 
equal quantities of ammonia and water, spread 
on a board or table the part to be cleaned, and 
well saturate it with the liquid. Then with a pa- 
per-knife serape off the dirt, constantly wiping 
the knife and beginning again till nothing more 
is to be removed. Saturate the stuff again, to be 
sure no dust remains; then rinse with a sponge 
dipped in clear water, and wipe with a dry clean 
cloth ; then expose to air or fire till dry. This ap- 
plication never spoils the material, and its smell 
quickly evaporates, 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 
GOOD SAMARITANS. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“No sam.” 


Hamitton Repciove did not betray any anxie- 
ty; his pride would not allow him to own that he 
had been deceived, even when the ship was on 
the point of steaming away to the sea. 

“ He has been detained—how closely he shaves 
his time!” said Hamilton, cheerfully; but Mr. 
Fayre only sternly regarded him, and walked up 
and down for warmth’s sake, with his ungloved 
hands clasped tightly behind him. The clergyman 
took no credit to himself for being a truer proph- 
et than the yeunger man. Something in Hamil- 
ton’s face was @xpressive of a keen sorrow rather 
than of a bitter disappointment, and this render- 
ed him respectful to the one diseomfited. The 
lord’s nephew had acted unwisely, and was suffer- 
ing for it—he was sorry for him, but the lesson 
of the evil of indiscriminate charity might not be 
without its benefit. And yet, he thought, later 
on, when the ship was moving, and there were 
cheers from shore to ship, and ship to shore, 
a deceit such as this, practiced upon a young, im- 
pressionable man, might turn rash youth into a 
skeptic forever. Another glance at the darkling 
countenance, and he went softly to his side. 

“You have trusted one who was unworthy of 
your trust—one who should have been treated in 
a different fashion,” he added, as Hamilton stamp- 
ed his foot impatiently upon the floor of the 
landing - stage; “but you must not condemn a 
whole class of unfortunates for the guilty actions 
of one boy.” 

“ It was the boy’s own money,” said Hamilton, 
disinclined to give way. “ What is Sam Challis 
guilty of, after all?” 

“ Ingratitude,” answered the clergyman. 

“Well, perhaps he was not too grateful,” 
muttered Hamilton. 

He did not quit the landing-stage at once; he 
clung to the hope of Sam’s appearing, breathless 
and in hot haste, to tind that the steamer had 
sailed without him ; but the loungers melted away 
one by one, the air grew keener with the on-com- 
ing twilight, and the ship was long since lost to 
sight. 

He turned away at last, and the clergyman, 
who had been pacing up and down the pier, turn- 
ed with him. 

“What do you propose doing?” asked Mr. 
Fayre. 

“Going to London by the next train,” said 
Hamilton, coolly. 

“ You will not try to find him again ?” 

“Not 1” 

“Tt is a pity you have had so long and pur- 
poseless a journey,” the minister observed. 

“ Yes, it is a pity.” 

“But you might have expected it, with Samuel 
Challis.” 

Hamilton nodded, as though he agreed with 
him now, but his face had shadowed a great deal, 
and his lips were closed tightly. 

“Certainly I might have expected it,” was the 
final echo back. 

They went off the landing-stage together. At 
the first street away from the river a ship-owner’s 
establishment attracted Hamilton’s gaze, with 
flaring red bills at the doors, announcing the time 
of departure and the terms for a passage by that 
fast and favorite steamer Zhe Star of the West. 
There was a flight of steps, leading to an under- 
ground office, with “For steerage passengers” 
printed on the side panels, and Hamilton dived 
into the depths of the edifice, after a moment’s 
hesitation. 

“ Wait one instant,” he cried. 
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Mr. Fayre waited for him. When Hamilton 
re-appeared, he answered the minister’s inquiring 
stare at once: 

“He called this morning and asked a few ques- 
tions.” 

“Yes; he told us that.” 

“ And he has not been near the place since,” 
said Hamilton. 

“ Just as I thought,” answered Mr. Fayre. 

“Well,” said Hamilton, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, “the youth may get on better in England 
than America; in the New World they can afford 
to do without him. Good-day, sir. Thank you 
for the honor of your company.” 

He smiled ironically, as he raised his hat to the 
prison chaplain. 

“‘Good-day,” responded Mr. Fayre, raising his 
hat solemnly, also, by way of a return salutation. 
“Tf I can make any inquiries for you concerning 
this youth, in whom you are interested—” 

“T have lost all interest, thank you,” interrupt- 
ed Hamilton; “I do not wish to hear of him or 
from him any more. My mission is ended.” 

“ Ended—completely, do you mean ?” 

"Tee 

“Very well.” 

“And you are right, Mr. Fayre: it is a misera- 
ble failure from beginning to end.” 

“So far as regards that ungrateful lad, yes, 
it is,” assented Mr. Fayre. 

Hamilton said ‘“Good-day” again, and hurried 
from the clergyman. He did not wish to be 
condoled with, or to be told once again to his 
face that he had been next door to a fool in his 
method of flinging away his money. His money, 
not his uncle’s: he would never own to Lord 
Redclove how completely the gamin had got the 
better of the gentleman. He was not overbur- 
dened with capital just then, but he would prefer 
paying the amount to acknowledging the failure. 
He would tell his uncle that Sam Challis had dis- 
trusted him, and had vanished away before reach- 
ing ship-board; and his uncle would never sus- 
pect him of being so complete an ass as to trust 
Sam with two hundred pounds before seeing him 
safe on the deck of the outward-bound vessel. 

It was a complete failure—as bitter as it was 
complete. 

He had confessed it to the clergyman; he 
owned it to himself again as the express train 
whirled him toward London. He should have 
known better than to have become the victim of 
this “confidence trick,” which Sam Challis had 
played off upon him. 

“T have gone out of my wa; and out of my 
sphere for the first and last time,” he muttered ; 
“that dark world lying beyond mine is past all 
comprehension. I will never try to understand 
it again.” 

He had given up very early in the race, but 
what was the use of any further effort? He 
would be always the dupe of these low, cunning 
natures, never the adviser, helper, guide. The 
masses, more especially the masses drifting on to 
moral ruin, were beyond his power to impress, 
and as far beyond—let him own it now—his in- 
clination to help them as was his comprehension 
of them. He had accepted his failure, he had 
confessed to it frankly at last, but his non-suc- 
cess had not done him any good. It had ren- 
dered him skeptical even of any good in others. 
What a lucky thing for him even, he thought 
now, that he had taken his uncle’s advice as re- 
garded the sister. “Beware of the girl!” rang 
in his ears still as he rattled Londonward. And 
he had been very careful in that quarter at least. 
He had been very much on guard, he thought 
now ; intensely wise, he considered, and not to be 
deceived by any specious and deceptive manners, 
by airs of frankness which were incompatible 
with her position, or by airs of innocence not re- 
concilable in any way with prison service. He 
was very glad he had not shown any “ out-of-the- 
common” interest in Aggie Challis, for, after all, 
she was Sam’s sister, one of a family full of mys- 
tery, of deception—a family without a right to be 
in the world. 

“ Beware of the girl!” The train which rat- 
tled him homeward seemed to clatter out the 
warning in the noise it made, seemed to be sing- 
ing it to him like one of the mad choruses he -had 
heard the night before at the “ Harp,” where the 
wild Irish had danced. ‘Beware of the girl !” 
Certainly that was the advice of a man of the 
world, worldly—a man who did not believe in 
much, and what he did believe in laughed at or 
satirized; but it was a wise warning. Hamilton 
believed in it now,as he shook the dust of his 
forlorn expedition from his feet. 

“ Beware of the girl!” and yet there were words 
of hers which would trouble him even then, and 
which he should remember as long as he bore in 
mind that expression in her face, which was not 
like the look of a deceitful woman, of one to be 
on guard and clad in triple mail against. Yes, 
he would be wary of this Agnes Challis, though 
it was not likely he should ever see her again— 
though it was almost impossible. 

Here was the end of the play, he considered, 
with the green curtain down for good, and, so far 
as he was concerned, all the play-acting—and such 
play-acting !—at an end forever. 





CHAPTER XV. 
CUPPLEDITCH’S. 


Ir would not be quite fair to the character of 
Sam Challis to leave our readers in as great a 
doubt as to the motives of his disappearance as 
was left Hamilton Redclove or Mr. Fayre. There 
are shadows enough about his life and him, with- 
out this extra degree of blackness, which seemed 
to have arisen from the utter depths of a base in- 
gratitude. Let us see for ourselves why Samuel 
Challis did not keep his appointment on the Liv- 
erpool landing-stage. It will, at least, wash from 
this social blackamoor a shade or two of sooti- 
ness. 








When Sam had left those who were anxious 
about his moral regeneration, he had gone straight 
home to Cuppleditch’s—to the place which of 
late he had called home, and where a disreputa- 
ble and dirty old fiddler, with some spasms of 
humanity under his crust and his rags, had saved 
Sam from starvation, or the work-house, or worse. 
Sam had not been wholly dependent on Mr. Cup- 
pleditch ; at times had even earned money enough 
to pay that gentleman for a week’s board and 
lodging, and had proved himself at last of inesti- 
mable service as a deputy at the “ Harp” when 
Cuppleditch was down with fever. And now, Mr. 
Cuppleditch being very much down indeed, with 
all the breath of life knocked out of him, and 
waiting patiently for the work-house shell and the 
work-house hearse to make an end of him, it be- 
hooved Sam Challis to take his respectful leave of 
an old patron, and of Miss Cuppleditch, still in 
the flesh, and showing a deal of it through rent 
portions of her wardrobe, and, if not wholly pros- 
trate with grief at the loss of her father, still ex- 
cited and hysterical with rum which a friendly 
lodger had brought down to her in a tea-cup, for 
comfort’s sake, “and jest a sip or two” to keep 
her nerves together. 

Miss Cuppleditch was a cripple, and grievously 
afflicted. She had taken her affliction with phi- 
losophy, however, and made some capital from it 
by parading it in the streets, and soliciting alms 
from those who pitied her, or turned a bit “ qualm- 
ish” at the sight of her. She was a distorted be- 
ing, with her head wrenched round in a half-hang- 
ed fashion, and with one shoulder a foot higher 
than the other, thus giving her a lean-to and lop- 
sided appearance, which was rendered less attract- 
ive by one eye being absent, and her tongue loll- 
ing unpleasantly from the left side of her mouth. 
Report said that this crumpled condition of anat- 
omy was attributable to the late Mrs. Cuppleditch, 
who, in her daughter’s early days, and her own 
irascible moments, was in the habit of throwing 
the child about the room, or down a flight or two 
of stairs, or at Cuppleditch’s head ; but of this no 
authentic record is in existence. Certain it is that 
this identical Miss Cuppleditch was “an object,” 
and yet one which seemed to attract the attention 
and sympathy of Sam Challis, pressed though he 
was that day for time. Her greeting was cold 
and sarcastic, too, and calculated to wound the 
feelings of one extra sensitive, which Sam was 
not. 

“What do you want back, you ugly imp?” 
growled forth Miss Cuppleditch, who, it must be 
confessed, was a most unamiable lady, despite, 
or rather on account of, her various infirmities. 
“What's the good of you a-crawlin’ about here 
agin ?” 

“T thought I'd come back, just for a minute or 
two,” Sam explained. 

“T don’t want you. You must clear out of this 
sharp enough now,” 

“ When are they coming for him ?” asked Sam, 
with an easy nod toward the still figure in the 
corner, lying on a heap of shavings, with its face 
covered with a newspaper. 

“J don’t know,” was the peevish response. 
“They’re a devil of a time about it, anyhow, and 
I want the blessed room straight.” 

“ Poor old boy!” said Sam, walking to the cor- 
ner, and looking down upon the dead fiddler. 
“His were hard lines all through, Nance; right 
to the very end, and not one of them straight 
enough to swear by.” 

Nance did not reply, and Sam continued, still 
reflectively : 

“T wonder what was the good of it all to him, 
and why he was ever born, now? Why, if he had 
only lived a couple more weeks, they should have 
been jolly weeks to him, I can tell you. Hanged 
if they shouldn’t.” 

“What are you jawing about?” asked Nance, 
a little curious, and even suspicious now. 

“T’ll tell you while I wash, and make myself 
clean and spry for company,” said Sam, taking 
off his new pilot coat, and tucking up his shirt 
sleeves, “ for I’ve got good news for you.” 

“Oh, have you?” 

“T’'ve come into property.” 

“Get along !” 

“See how I’m togged out.” 

“Yes; you’ve nicked a coat somewhere—that’s 
for certain.” 

“Tm going away.” 

“That's a good job,” said Nance. 

“Going to America.” 

“That’s a lie,” she mumbled. ‘ Who's to—-” 

“Tm going to begin again, all by myself, 
afresh. Do you understand that, girl? and with 
money to back me, friends to help me. S‘elp my 
God, Nance, it’s every bit true,” he cried, with 
great excitement evident, and with an extempore 
step or two of a wild jig, cut short summarily by 
a shooting pain in his side, in both sides, in his 
chest. 

Sam sat down suddenly on the late Mr. Cup- 
pleditch’s legs, which, the instant afterward, he 
pushed closer to the wall with a reverent, gentle 
hand. 

“ Wot’s the matter with you now ?” asked the 
woman, 

“ Feverish—swimmings—spasms,” he explain- 
ed. “Get us some water, old girl, will you?” 

“ Sha’n’t.” 

“The jug’s empty.” 

“You ain’t a-going to wash here. This is my 
room, ain’t it? And if the old man was fool 
enough to keep you, I ain’t. Ihates yer. I allers 
did. I hates everybody.” 

Sam passed his hand dreamily over his fore- 
head, and then laughed loudly. 

“You're a-going to fall head and ears in love 
with me, Nance,” he exclaimed ; “ you're a-going 
to have me always in your prayers and evening 
hymns.” 

“ Well, you are precious drunk,” said Miss Cup- 
pleditch, contemptuously. “ Of all the ijeots—” 


“ Look here, Nance,” shouted Sam: “I won't 
have any parich shovelling away of the old man. 
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I’m going to give you money enough to bury him 
decently ; I’m going to give you something for a 
black dress and bonnet; I’m going to show you 
that I’m not as bad as people think, or as un- 
grateful a hound as that old Fayre fancies I am. 
I'm going to—” There was a long pause, after 
which he shouted forth, indignantly, “‘ Will you 
fetch me any water in that jug, or not ?” 

“Do you expect me to wait on you ?” screamed 


Nance, “you mad, silly, drunken young beast, 
you! What next?” 


* All right,” said Sam, with dignity. “ You'll 
be precious sorry for this, mind you.” 

He rose and walked to a broken-lipped jug in 
the corner, and marched unsteadily out of the 
room with it. He had not far to go, but had any 
one been watching him, it would have been ap- 
parent that he walked with considerable difficul- 
ty from the cellar floor up the creaking stairs to 
the back yard, that was inconveniently crowded 
by a big dust-bin and a slimy water-butt. He was 
a long time filling his jug, which he allowed to 
run over for a few minutes, and which, when full, 
seemed unnaturally heavy for him; and, going 
down-stairs again, he found himself face to face 
with Nancy Cuppleditch, coming up them on her 
hands and knees at an uncommonly quick rate 
of progression. 

“Hello, Nance. I might have trodden on you 
and crushed you like a beetle,” he cried. ‘“‘ Where 
are you off too? What's the row?” 

“ Back in a minute; sha’n’t be long,” she gasp- 
ed out. “Don’t run away afore I come back ; 
I want to get something.” 

“To get what?” 

“Something for the old man. 


” 


He’s not dead, 


Sam. He's waking up!” 

‘ Alive!” exclaimed Sam, joyfully; “ you don’t 
say so!” 

“Yes, alive. Wish I may die too, if he isn’t! 


It’s wonderful.” 

Sam pitched the jug and water into the yard, 
sprang over Nance, and dashed -back into the 
cellar and to the heap of shavings, under which, 
by a stretch of fancy, it might have been ima- 
gined that Mr. Cuppleditch, ‘up to his larks,” 
might be now playfully hiding. 

“ What, old man ; not dead, then ? 
glad—I—” 

Here the lad, kneeling by the side of the shav- 
ings, and scattering them right and left, and tear- 
ing off the newspaper which still covered the fea- 
tures of Mr. Cuppleditch, came to a full stop, and 
glared down at the white, still face, where no 
sign of life was flickering, or likely to flicker again 
till the judgment. 

“It’s not true,” Sam exclaimed, in little jerks ; 
“it’s a lie of Nance’s. Ha! ” he yelled 
forth,as he caught sight of his jacket lying on 
the floor, with the pockets turned inside out, and 
the pocket-book which Hamilton Redclove had 
given him nowhere to be seen. 

“ Stop thief!” he shouted, in his dismay. He 
plunged upstairs again, and ran into the court, 
and down the court into the narrow, grimy street 
beyond, and then, like a wild thing, along the 
middle of the muddy road, sending up a cataract 
of splashes, and screaming like the lunatic he 
was. But there was no overtaking Nancy Cup- 
pleditch; there was never a sign of her in the 
dense streets ; she had vanished completely away, 
and her old haunts knew her no more, or hid her 
in them too closely and securely to be found by 
Samuel Challis. He darted from one to the oth- 
er, wild and furious and incoherent; he looked in 
at the “ Harp”; he ran from house to house, from 
lodging to lodging, of people as bad off as he was, 
or as heartless and full of evil as was Naney Cup- 
pleditch ; and presently he dropped like a stone 
in the middle of his own streei. snd two men who 
knew him by sight carried him back to Cupple- 
ditch’s, and bundled him in upon the shavings by 
the side of his dead friend, and left him to come 
toat his leisure. And he came to presently—came 
back to delirium and the fever which had settled 
Cuppleditch, to a complete ignorance of passing 
things, and to frantic accusations of robbery and 
wild curses on the robber; came to death’s door, 
which remained ajar for him for many days, and 
which all who looked in upon him thought would 
open wider and wider to admit him, and pass him 
through after the old fiddler. 

But Sam Challis pulled through, and death’s 
door closed slowly, and shut him out of it—shut 
him into real life again, with the world, dark and 
full of evil, spreading out before him like a puz- 
zle map, and finding him just as he had ever been, 
perhaps worse than he had ever been, more dis- 
trustful of those about him, and yet feeling they 
were the surroundings of his life forever after 
this: life’s companions and children of the mist 
with him, all plodding hopelessly together over 
moor-land and marsh-land, with no light on their 
way, only the corpse-candles to lure and distract, 
and with no helping hands to set them on a road 
which might, by God’s help, lead to brighter 
things. 

Was this to be the end of all ?—had he had 
his one chance and lost it, poor Sam, after the 
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fashion of so many , 
cruelly balked at every turning-point which leads 
to better days as was his unlucky self? 


BOOK THE THIRD. 
THE MISTRESS OF ILVERCOMBE. 


CHAPTER I. 


COMING BACK TO THE WORLD. 


Five years after the disappearance of Samuel 
Challis from respectable society there came back 
to the world—from which she had been as secure- 
ly shut as in a coffin—a certain elderly gentle- 
woman of whom slight mention has been made 
in the course of our narrative. No one bad wish- 
ed her back particularly ; a few friends who were 
allied to her by birth had considered her past 








praying ‘i and had almost ein her exist- 
ence; only one or two physicians, deeply inter- 
ested in her strange form of disease, had been 
energetic in her cause of late days, had written 
articles about her in medical papers, carefully 
disguising name and locality, and finally had pro- 
nounced her cured of the malady which had sev- 
ered her from kith and kin from the day that her 
son had died in Derbyshire. 

Old Mrs. Dangerfield, for years considered in- 
curably mad, had recovered the use of her senses, 
been congratulated on the acquisition, and been 
bowed and smiled out of a private lunatic asylum, 
the proprietor of which relinquished with a sigh 
a very comfortable source of income from that 
unlucky day when his best patient came back to 
her wits. 

Mrs. Dangerfield senior returned to the world 
a deeply lined lady of some sixty-seven years of 
age, a thin-faced, spare old woman with soft white 
ringlets and sad blue eyes, an unmistakable lady 
whom no one could associate with raving mad- 
ness and padded cells, save the strong-minded 
young women in brown dresses who had watched 
her night and day for years, and had had a “ rare 
time” of it with her till that change came which 
was better late than never. Better for Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield of Warwickshire, assuredly, but not for 
her relatives, who had trusteed, and chopped 
about, and amicably and unamicably arranged her 
estate between them, pending her decease, for 
which everybody was waiting, and which every- 
body had expected long since. There had been a 
great deal to re-arrange after Mrs. Dangerfield’s 
unlooked-for return to the outer world; but there 
had been no opposition to the retransfer of land- 
ed estates, railway shares, India bonds, and three 
per cent. consols; her relatives were well-to-do 
without her property, and there was no mistake 
of identity, or a question as to the brains with 
which she had come back to society. Mr. Dan- 
gertield’s solicitors took her and her rights into 
their hands, and the lady kept in the background, 
out of the worry, and shrewdly inquired after ev- 
erything that she remembered—and she remem- 
bered everything, even to an investment of five 
hundred pounds in a silver-mining company that 
had burst itself to atoms for want of precious 
metal, and was hopelessly beyond recovery before 
she had recovered herself. 

Yes, it was like coming out of a tomb to this 
sad-faced lady with the white curls, and the com- 
ing out depressed her rather than raised her spir- 
its, after all. She did not hunt up her relatives, 
and they did not visit her in any number; her 
house in Warwickshire was in an out-of-the-way 
part of the county, and only one or two overcuri- 
ous cousins looked in to make sure of her, found 
her hale and shrewd and sensible, and said good- 
day again. With several of her connections she 
corresponded—with the widow of her only boy, 
among the rest; but after a while correspond- 
ence ceased, and old Mrs. Dangerfield was left to 
herself and her old-fashioned mansion, until sud- 
denly and without any warning she turned up in 
London to call upon those who had not put them- 
selves out of their way to call upon her. 

She went direct to her daughter-in-law’s estab- 
lishment—the same house in Regent’s Park which 
one Daniel Overdown had visited five years ago 
—and was received with as much cordiality as it 
was in the younger woman’s nature to bestow. 
It was a painful meeting at the outset, bringing 
back grave reminiscences and terrible antece- 
dents, both women having been very happy, and 
very proud of Paul Erasmus Wilberforce Danger- 
field, when they had seen each other last. They 
had never been great friends, had not met very 
frequently, had even “clashed” at odd meetings 
unpleasantiy, both being proud, positive women at 
that period, and this reunion was in the begin- 
ning a stiff and angular affair in its odd way. 
There seemed many topics to evade, and delicate 
subjects to skate gracefully round. Old Mrs, 
Dangerfield’s solicitors had had to meet young 
Mrs. Dangerfield’s solicitors on business matters 
very often of late days, for although no legal 
transfers of property could have been made dur- 
ing the lifetime of the old lady, still Paul Dan- 
gerfield had managed entirely his mother’s estate 
before his decease, and the family Jawvers had 
been a trifle lax in details afterward, not reckon- 
ing on present results. Therefore “ business” 
was tabooed. The mental illness of the old Jady 
was also not a pleasant subject to dwell upon, and 
the daughter-in-law only expressed a grave kind 
of satisfaction at seeing a well-known face again, 
and then hoped that she did not find the house in 
Warwickshire too dull. 

“No: Paul was born there,” 
ther, with a sigh. 
to the place.” 

Here again was a grim subject. The widow 
never spoke of the dead husband. Grief, or 
pride, or shame seemed to have sealed forever 
the lips of the Honorable Frances Dangerfield : 
the husband was a topic on which no one dare 
wax eloquent in Regent’s Park. Her daughter 
Estelle never alluded to her father in the mo- 
ther’s company—it is probable that since the 
visit of Daniel Overdown, when the gunsmith’s 
bluff arguments had distressed the younger Mrs. 
Dangerfield considerably, silence had reigned in 
that establishment concerning its missing mas- 
ter. 

The tall lady, still a graceful, handsome wo- 
man for nine-and-thirty, shivered perceptibly at 
this sudden introduction of the husband into the 
discourse, and a new hardness of intonation seem- 
ed to accompany her reply. 

“It is a dull home for you,” she said; “ 
would be more comfortable in town.” 

“T may have my town house presently,” replied 
the old lady, as she regarded her daughter-in-law 
attentively, “although you may remember that I 
always disliked London, Frances.” 

“Yes, I remember,” replied the widow. 

“You wear black still,’ added old Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield; “it is for him, I hope?” 


answered the mo- 
“T have been always attached 


you 





“Tt is that black suits with my thoughts and 
my taste,” was the evasive reply, “ and that I leave 
bright colors for the young.” 

“Ah! for Estelle. Where is she ?” 

“You will see her presently. She is riding 
with her cousin Hamilton.” 

“Hamilton Redclove—Lord Redclove’s 
phew ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“They are engaged to each other, perhaps ?” 

The younger Mrs. Dangertfield’s color heighten- 
ed for an instant, then she answered quickly, al- 
most sharply—as one sometimes answers a ques- 
tion that is fired off point-blank and without 
warning—‘“ Oh no; nothing of the kind. Ham- 
ilton does not call upon us very frequently—he 
travels a great deal—we lose sight of him for 
months together.” 

“Estelle is quite a young woman ?” said the 
elder lady, dreamily. 

“ Yes—quite.” 

“A blessing to her mother, as an only daugh- 
ter should be ?” 

“T have no complaint to make against Es- 
telle.” 

It was a cold answer—it lacked all that warmth 
and enthusiasm with which a mother speaks of 
her only girl, as a rule. The lady from Warwick- 
shire detected this at once; her soft gray eyes 
lighted up for an instant with an anxious, inquir- 
ing glance, which met with no response from her 
companion. There was no confidence to be giv- 
en or received—possibly nothing to conceal un- 
der that apathetic demeanor, which years of self- 
repression, of hard prayer, of asceticism almost, 
had given to the widow. 

The elder lady continued her inquiries—she 
had evidently come back to the world to ask un- 
pleasant questions. 

“Ts she like her father?” was the next query. 

Again the widow winced. 

“1 do not think so.” 

“T am impatient to see her. 
—somewhat sickly and fretful.” 

“Estelle enjoys very good health now,” 
the calm reply. 

The old lady was silent for a while, and the 
daughter-in-law sat with her hands clasped round 
a large ivory cross hanging at her breast. Fran- 
ces Dangerfield started no fresh subject of dis- 
course, made no effort to turn the conversation 
into a different channel, but sat unmoved be- 
neath the ordeal of an inquiry which she would 
bear and suffer from Ais mother, as it was her 
duty to bear. A woman always intensely strong 
cn the matter of duty she had considered herself 
from the time that Lord Redclove had delicately 
hinted that Paul Erasmus Wilberfore Dangerfield 
was a young man whose attentions he should not 
be sorry to see encouraged by his stately daughter. 

Suddenly Mrs. Dangerfield of Warwickshire 
broke into inquiry once more, This was a terri- 
ble and shrewd old woman whom the keepers 
had let escape them. She had been severe and 
proud in her old days, with a big love for her son 
rendering her womanly and sympathetic in all 
things affecting his interest, but she had changed 
with her malady, or after it. She leaned for- 
ward and drew the right hand of her daughter- 
in-law down from the ivory cross. 

“ Before any one comes to interrupt us,” 
said, in a quick, eager tone—“ those children ?” 

“ What children ?” asked Frances Dangerfield. 
She knew what her companion meant, but she 
would not willingly affect to comprehend it. 

“His children, by that woman,” answered the 
other, very eagerly. “They trouble me. There 
were a boy and a girl—what has become of 
them ?” 

“T do not know,” was the impassive reply. 

“You have not taken the trouble to inquire, 
you mean %” 

“Why should I?” the widow said, slowly. 

The white-haired lady paused at this. Well, 
why should Frances Dangerfield inquire about 
them ? 

“T thought you might have heard in some 
way,” said the elder woman, almost apologetical- 
ly, “that they might have been in distress, or in 
temptation, and have applied even to you for as- 
sistance. Heaven knows, my dear Frances, what 
one in your position should feel, or ought to feel, 
under such circumstances, but they are my great- 
est trouble now—those two.” 

The widow was apparently unmoved by the 
anxiety at the heart of her mother-in-law, and she 
had never been anxious herself about Samuel or 
Agnes Challis, who stood a long way back from 
her self-righteousness or from her interest, atoms 
of an unknown world beyond her godly sphere. 

“T can not give you any information,” answer- 
ed Frances, with great calmness of demeanor. 
“Some years since a working-man called with an 
appeal—almost an insolent one—for assistance, 
but it was thought advisable to refuse it.” 

“You thought so?” asked the mother-in-law, 
curiously. 

“T left the decision to Lord Redclove—it was 
too painful a matter for me to discuss, I was 
younger then, and less resigned.” 

“And Lord Redclove considered it advisable 
to refuse assistance to those children ?” 

Te" 

“On what plea, Frances ?” asked the old wo- 
man, whose insatiable curiosity no reserved de- 
meanor could check. 

“T searcely remember,” 
swer. 

“ Establishing a bad precedent ?—acknowledg- 
ing an obligation which might be difficult at some 
future time to disclaim ?—bringing round your- 
self and your father a brood of beggars always 
clamoring for money ?—what was the excuse 
which Lord Redclove thought himself justified in 
offering to those who asked for charity? Can’t 
you remember anything about it?” cried the eld- 
er Mrs. Dangerfield, with considerable excitement 
now. 

The one appcaled to looked from under her 
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long lashes at the speaker, and the thin white 
hand went upward slowly to the again. 
Was this mother-in-law really cured of her malady 
to seek her out in this fashion, and ask the 
awiul questions of her? She was not alarmed, 
but she was not sorry that the door was opening, 
and Hamilton Redclove advancing into the room. 
Here was her excuse—her substitute—at the fit- 
ting moment. 

“T can not tell you what my father’s reasons 
were, Mrs. Dangerfield,” said Frances ; “ very likely 
Hamilton can. Hamilton ’’—to her cousin—* this 
is Mrs. Dangerfield of Warwickshire.” 

“Indeed,” said Hamilton, bowing very politely. 
“Mrs. Dangerfield scarcely remembers me, [ 
fear.” 

“Oh yes; I remember you very well,” was the 
quick answer, and your uncle too, Will 
you sit down, please, whilst I ask a question which 
your cousin is reluctant to answer for herself?” 

“T am not reluctant—I have no power to an- 
swer you,” said her daughter-in-law, rising. “I 
will go to Estelle now. When I return with my 
child I trust that a subject that is sore ly distress- 
ing to me may be ended 

The old lady watched 
sighed heavily as the closed, 
directed her attention to Hamilton. 

‘What has become of Agnes Challis and her 
brother, Mr. Redclove ?” she repeated, and at once. 
“Tell me all you know about them, please. I am 
an old woman, with their troubles at my heart.” 

“Tell you all I know ?” repeated Hamilton. 

“Yes; you know more than your cousin, You 
have news for me, and I am waiting very anx- 
iously. Tell me everything, please, and keep back 
nothing. I want all the truth.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


ONE WHO HAS READ THE Bazar From THE Frest.—Get 
dark blue or brown tricoté cloth for a blonde’s walking 
and church dress, and make it up in the tailor styles 
already described, and trim it with black braid. Get 
either cashmeres or brocaded velvet of small figures in 
a darker shade of gray for a polonaise to wear with a 
pleated skirt of silk like your sample; inlay velvet be- 
tween the silk box pleats. 

C. C.—For a Spanish serving-maid use red and yel- 
low figured and plain calico for short dresses, with 
the stripes running round, and a plain peasant waist, 
low ahoes, and gay stockings. For Spanish ladies use 
black, red, and yellow dresses, with the waists cut like 
Zouave jackets of black velvet, with gold braid in rows 
and pendent jets upon them. Red satin skirte with 


lace flounces. Dress the hair high with a comb, and 
add a Spanish mantilla of lace attached to the comb 
and caught on the corsage by a rose. 

M. G. A.—Do not dye your gray poplin. It will 


» a stylish box-pleated skirt with a velvet border 
r under a darker gray cloth or cashmere polo- 





naise, redingote, or a basque with an over-skirt. The 
plaid silk might be similarly used with dark green 
wool. 


An Op Sussortner.—We do not give addresses in 
this column. 

A.ice H.—Give your mother a toilette set, a foot- 
stool, or a chair ornamented with your own embroid- 
ery, and to your father a pair of slippers or some silk 
or fine wool socks knitted by yourself. 

C. R. B.—Get a brown cloth tailor jacket or else 
Newmarket coat for your daughter of fifteen ye wing 

ave a postilion basque, apron over-skirt, and pleated 
skirt for her brown woo! dress. 

.—Get pink satin Surah or nuns’ veiling for a 
brunette’s party dress, and make it with a low round 
corsage and a pleated skirt bordered with Oriental 
lace, and have a panier drapery. 

Mitprep L.—Have your beaver hat made with a high 
stiff crown, narrow brim, and folds of white velvet 
around the crown, and a bunch of white and yellow 
ostrich tips near the front. Your red cloth dress must 
be a very dark dull shade, and should be trimmed with 
mohair braid of the same shade or black instead of 
velvet. Babies ten months old wear white muslin 
yoke-slips with very warm under-clothing all through 
the winter. 

Mes. A. H.—We do not reply by mail. You should 
make your plush cloak in a long nearly straight gar- 
ment with square sleeves. 

Mavup C.—Have your brown cloth made in a long pe- 
lisse, and trimmed down the fronts and around the neck 
and sleeves with the fur you have. Your blue silk is 
suitable for evening, but will look better combined 
with blue velvet than with garnet, and should also be 
trimmed with white Oriental lace. 

Frenon Canpy.—Your question is answered in the 
Answers to Correspondents of Bazar No. 44, Vol. XVI. 

Lunv.—tThe article, which is entitled “ From Shelis to 
Silver,” was published in Bazar No, 42, Vol. XV 

In Dovunt, anp J. B.—Consult the article on “ 
tations, Acceptances, and Regrets,” in Bazar 
Vol. XVL 

L. M. W.—The rec ipe for coating glass to imit 
ground-glass was given in Bazar No. 17, Vol. XVL. 

Vio.er. Infants’ day dresses are made of French 
nainsook, and their night dresses of soft-finished cam- 
bric. A set of Harper's Bazar patterns for an infant’s 
entire wardrobe will cost 25 cents. 

Sreeuante.—The flowers 
Christmas are holly, 
greens. 

Muss E. M. C.—We do not reply by mail to questions 
about dress. If your face is round, wear your hair ina 
Pompadour roll with a high coil; if it is long and oval, 
wear a frizzed bang and a low small coil, or one that 
is both high and low, in loops from the crown to the 
nape of the neck. 

Massacuusetts, AND Orners.—The houses which ad- 
vertise fancy goods in our columns will probably give 
you the information you desire on application. 

Mriuivr.—Do not hem the bride’s veil. Pin one cor- 
ner in pleats on the coiffure with orange blossoms or 
a fanciful brooch, or else catch the middle of one side 
in a ple ated cluster. 

Mrs. C. S.—Have old blue or peacock blue plush 
covers for furniture, and Tuarcoman curtains with in- 
ner curtains of white grenadine and antique lace, If 
this is too light, use dark Titian red, and get the spun 
silk stuffs in figures, which you will find cheaper than 
plush. 

M. F. H.—Scrim is coarse sheer muslin, and costs 25 
or 30 cents a yard, or more. It is used for artistic cur- 
tains in very handsome rooms. 

Country Sussortiser.—Oue of the best designs for a 
velvet cloak—better than that you suggest—is on the 
first page of, Bazar No. 43, Vol. XVI1., and another is No. 
5 on page 700 of Bazar No. 4, Vol. XV iA 

Sr. Lours.—A sardonyx ring costs from $20 to $40. 

R. L.—For your long cloth coat use the model of the 
»elisse illustrated on page 733, Bazar No. 46, Vol. XVI. 
os your flannel ulster use the English pelisse pattern 
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foliage peculiar to 
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illustrated in Bazar No. 43, Vol. XVI 
Avion H.—Direct to “ M John Jones,” instead of 
“ Mrs. Alice Jones,” unless t y is a widow. 





Constant Sunsoriner.—Get gathered and beltea 
satin Surah waist to wear with your blue skirts. 

An Inquiring Emprormrress.—A series of articles 
extending through eight numbers in Vol. XIV. treats 
of embroidery as taught in the South Kensington 
school, describing stitches, etc. Another series in 
four numbers of Vol. XV. is devoted to crewel-work. 
Ribbon-work is described in Bazar No. 4, Vol. XVI. 
Any or all of these papers can still be furnished, but 
the articles have not been issued in a collected form, 
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LETTERS OF EXPLANATION. 
By LIEUTENANT E. W. STURDY, U.S.N. 


6 ed were brought about in this way. There 

had been a regatta on the Schuylkill, at Phil- 
adelphia. Mr. Charles Graydon, a resident, had 
been presented to Miss Thurlow, a visitor. They 
talked of boats and rivers, and thence drifted to 
the ocean and steamers. 

Said Miss Thurlow: “Sometimes U fancy I should 
like to be a sailor—a reai professiona! sailor, I 
mean. I'd like to command an ocean steamer, 
to cross and recross the Atlantic a half-dozen 
times a year.” 

Yes, Mr. Graydon had crossed the Atlantic sev- 
eral times, and generally enjoyed his trips abroad 
thoroughly. He had formed pleasant acquaint- 
ances on steamers, which developed afterward 
into close friendships. He had been deceived, 
too, by outward appearances. 

“T remember several years ago,” he said, “I 
was going over on the Cunard line. There was 
on board a young clergyman whom every one 
liked. We became very friendly, and spent many 
a half-hour walking the deck together. Just 
before we reached Queenstown he said to me, 
‘Graydon, I find myself a little embarrassed. I 
haven’t as much money left as I need. Would 
you lend me fifty dollars till we reach London ? 
I'll pay you there. I hate to ask you, but I am 
really in need of it.’ I naturally understood his 
delicacy, and so made light of the matter, reply- 
ing merely, ‘Certainly, Waldron, I am only too 
glad to be of service to you,’ and I handed him 
the sum he asked for. We parted at Queens- 
town to meet in London; but, do you know, I 
have never heard from my young clergyman 
since. He wore his cloak very well.” 

A bright color was in Miss Thurlow’s cheeks 
as she asked, “What did you say his name 
was ?” 

“He called himself Theodore Waldron, al- 
though I doubt whether that was his real name.” 

Miss Thurlow’s brow contracted and her eyes 
flashed, but she said, calmly: “ There must be 
some mistake. Surely a clergyman could not be 
guilty of such an act. Tell me, when did this 
happen ?” 

“In July, 1868. I have not been over 
since.” 

After leaving Miss Thurlow, Mr. Graydon won- 
deved why it was that she grew so suddenly cool 
in her manner toward him. “She must be a 
clergyman’s daughter,” thought he, and the mat- 
ter passed from his mind. 

These are the letters that ensued. The first 
was received by Mr. Graydon some ten days after 
the regatta: 

“ Catoaao, September 15, 1873. 
“ Mr. Charles Graydon, Philadelphia: 

“Str,—My sister, Miss Thurlow, has related to 
me in detail her conversation with you in Phila- 
delphia on the occasion of her meeting you at a 
regatta. While I deplore her misfortune in hav- 
ing presented to her notice a man so unprinci- 
pled as you have shown yourself to be—a man 
who deserves no better name than blackguard 
when he attempts to cloud the unsullied reputa- 
tion of another—I am forced so far to notice 
you as to demand a retraction on your part of the 
gross calumny you have uttered. The Rev. Theo- 
dore Waldron is a life-long friend of mine and of 
my family. He is not at present in Chicago, but 
even if he were here I should not hesitate to take 
this matter into my own hands. You can not 
fail to understand that I expect you to retract 
and apologize. 

“Frank THURLOW.” 


“ Par_apecrenta, September 19, 1873. 
“ Mr, Frank Thurlow, Chicago, Illinois : 
“Sir—Your very extraordinary letter of the 
15th inst. has been received. I am not quite 
clear upon the subject, but fancy you must have 
written it from a mad-house. You demand an 
apology, a retraction—I don’t quite know what. 
I am in the dark. Do 1 understand that you ex- 
pect me to confess to lying—that vou expect 
me to say that what I said of Mr. Waldron is not 
true? Why, sir, the more I think of it the 
more am | irritated. It is you who have insulted 
me. Itis you who will apologize. I have spoken 
nothing but the truth; and as regards Mr, Wal- 
dron, your life-long friend (and associate, I pre- 
sume), I reiterate that he borrowed money from 
me under false pretenses, and I add now that he 
deserves to be branded publicly, although in jus- 
tice to myself I must say that the mention of his 
name was quite accidental and unintentional on 
my part. Miss Thurlow drew from me his name 
in full, and thus identified him. When you have 
taken time to reflect you will recognize your hasti- 
ness, and no doubt tender me your full and ready 
apology. 
“CHARLES Graypon.” 


“Curtoaco, September %, 1873. 
“ Mr, Charles Graydon, Philadelphia : 

“T hardly know what to say to you,~). On my 
return to this city yesterday Mr. Thurlow laid your 
letter before me, and also a copy of the ove he 
had previously written to you. Moreover, a full 
statement of your malicious and cowardly attack 
has been given me. Your motive for such action 
is beyond all conjecture. 

“Our acquaintance was but a limited one in 
point of time; still, in our constant intercourse 
and mutual confidence during those few days on 
board ship, I felt that you were a gentleman. 
My life has not been one to give me the experi- 
ence and judgment necessary to combat with a 
man so wily and unscrupulous as you seem to be, 
and yet it is strange that a man can be refined 
and gentle in manner and a scoundrel at heart. 
Why did you lend me the money at all? Did 
you even then intend to injure me, and look to 
that fact as a future weapon with which to strike 
me? How could you have known that I was 





about to marry Miss Thurlow? What have I 
ever done that you should wish to come between 
us now? I can only look upon this dastardly act 
as something beyond my comprehension. 

“Fortunately I remember the exact date of 
depositing the money to your credit at Seligman 
Brothers’. I was detained in Ireland, and on my 
arrival in London was unable to find you. I there- 
fore did all I could when I paid the sum at the 
bank where you mentioned having a letter of 
credit. 

“T have written to Seligman Brothers, and by 
return steamer shall possess a receipt showing 
that on August 4, 1868, the money was paid to 
your account. I have now merely to say that 
your scheme has utterly failed, and that I leave 
you to the contemplation of yourself. 

“THeoporE WALDRON.” 


Mr. Graydon read this letter, turned to his 
diary, and found that on August 3, 1868, he had 
drawn his balance at Seligman Brothers’, and left 
London. He rushed out, and a half-hour after- 
ward this cable dispatch was flashing under the 
Atlantic : 


“ Seligman Brothers, London : 
“ Have I a balance at your bank? If so, how 
much, and when was it deposited ? 
“ CHARLES GRAYDON.” 


The next day he received this : 


“ Charles Graydon, Philadelphia : 
“A balance to your credit of ten pounds six 
shillings. Deposited August 4, 1868. 
“SELIGMAN Broruers.” 
The last letter: 


“ Purcavetputa, September 29, 1873. 

“ Rev. Theodore Waldron, Chicago, Illinois : 

“My pear Sir,—With feelings of deep shame 
and bitter regret I offer you an apology. Since 
receiving your letter I have telegraphed to Selig- 
man Brothers, and have learned by their reply 
that your statement is absolutely correct. It is 
perhaps useless for me to say more. Yet, feel- 
ing that I have never had a desire to injure you 
in any way, that I have never harbored a wish 
to annoy you even, I may be allowed to state that 
I left London on August 3, 1868, on which date 
I drew from the banking house of Seligman Bro- 
thers all money due me. I wish also to assure 
you that although I have often related the inci- 
dent of our brief acquaintance, I never before 
mentioned your name. My inadvertence on this 
occasion would have probably passed unnoticed 
under any other circumstances. For this unfortu- 
nate affair I am more than sorry: I am humili- 
ated. I beg that you will convey to Miss Thur- 
low a separate apology for having so unconscious- 
ly wounded her. Yours very contritely, 

“ CHARLES GRAYDON.” 


Among the presents displayed at the wedding 
of the Rev. Theodore Waldron and Miss Thur- 
low was one which attracted no little attention— 
an ingenious Swiss clock, so constructed that, on 
striking, a figure representing Charity stepped 
forth and drew a veil over the hour that had 
passed. On a card lying mear it was written, 
“ With the best wishes of Mr. Charles Graydon.” 





A MADAGASCAR ADVENTURE. 


ATE advices from abroad bring intelligence 

of the death of Ranavalona II., Queen of 
Madagascar—a woman leaving behind her a rec- 
ord of good works and faithful attention to the 
best interests of her people. 

At once we recall the unenviable fame of Ra- 
navalona I., the Queen who held sway from 1828 
to 1861, and known the world over as the atro- 
ciously cruel mistress of her island realm. In 
connection with her name and position come to 
mind amusing incidents growing out of a visit 
made her not many years before her death, re- 
lated to the writer by one of the party, and now 
given, for the first time, from memory and note- 
book. 

Somewhere among the fifties of this nineteenth 
century it came about that an American sea-cap- 
tain, returning from a three years’ cruise, fell in 
with “a little fleet” en route for Madagascar. 
These French and English vessels were conveying 
to Queen Ranavalona [. gifts of courtesy from 
the royal ladies representing those countries— 
tokens of good-will auch as any woman, “ be she 
high or be she lowly born,” might joyfully accept 
from sister or friend in like position in society. 
Salutations having passed between the. several 
commanders, and the object of the voyage made 
known, our American captain was easily per- 
suaded to join the party. 

Horses gayly caparisoned, attended by French 
grooms, rare “speaking birds” trained to the 
stateliest of courtly phrases, maps, pictures, or- 
naments of gold and silver, china the finest 
known to French and English artisans, rich vel- 
vets, silks, and other stuffs, and a few gay shawls, 
completed the list of offerings, accompanied by 
letters of imperial greeting, and sent by trusty 
men, who would, to the full measure of delegated 
power, make known to the autocratic Empress of 
Madagascar the amicable intent and purpose of 
this visit. 

The generous-hearted representative of our own 
republic, once impressed into so novel a service, 
readily addressed himself to a selection from his 
own ample stores. Very chivalrous was Captain 
E , and not to be outdone in courtesy, he 
quickly set apart quaint shimmering stuffs from 
Eastern looms, delicate inlaid cups and bowls, 
bamboo trifles of odd device, daintily carved 
boxes, “ whirling fans”—the like of which had 
never before been carried from the shores of the 
Orient—gold and silver bells of tinkling music, and 








perfumes of such depths of sweetness “ as mor- 
tals mostly do but dream of.” 

On approaching the island, “ men of authority,” 
with an interpreter, met them, with strict orders 
from her Majesty that not a man of them should 
land; they might send their gifts. Not so, for- 
sooth, had the gift-bearers planned, and circum- 
vented they would not be. Here, indeed, was a 
dilemma; but was ever knot so firmly tied that 
Yankee ingenuity could not untwist its intrica- 
cies? Our Yankee captain whistled to himself, 
walked gravely up and down the deck of the good 
ship Bess, then suddenly, with the impetus of a 
great inspiration, submitted to his newly made 
friends a suggestion, and the “ men in authority” 
returned word unto her Majesty that as the horses 
could understand only French, and would become 
restive, and perhaps wholly lose heart and die, if 
immediately deprived of their French grooms, it 
would be a necessity to land, if her Majesty would 
make sure of the lives and health of these noble 
animals. 

The word having been given that the foreign- 
ers should be received with honor, a merry party 
went on shore, and man and beast rested and 
slept with great content. 

Public audience followed three days later. The 
foreign commanders and their men, drawn up 
with military precision, made unto her Majesty 
“most grand and reverent obeisance”; cordial 
greetings from her white throne-sisters were hap- 
pily rendered through court interpreters; under 
French grooms the French horses curveted and 
pranced, making satisfactory display of all their 
tricks and paces. From the gifts already sent 
to the palace such glittering selection had been 
made for this grand occasion, for personal adorn- 
ment, as almost to endanger the lives of the 
Queen’s guests. “Just imagine,” said our daunt- 
less Yankee captain, “her Imperial Highness re- 
gally attired after their fashions ; but over costly 
draperies fancy an immense hoop-skirt, one of 
several sent by the throne-sisters, and upon the 
slender circling bands, from lowest to highest, 
reaching even to the waist line, cutlery enough to 
stock a country store, and ornaments of gold and 
silver, full of tinkling music, all dangling in wild 
profusion, and vying in shimmering glory with 
the immense golden crown resting upon the roval 
head! She sat enthroned within a glass house, 
not unlike our conservatories, so that all might 
behold her loveliness, and be greatly awed there- 
by. An immense woman she was, ‘ black’ to the 
intensest degree, and, alas! not ‘comely’; of the 
haughty ones of earth, the haughtiest ; vain, too, 
beyond all human comprehension ; irretrievably 
ugly of feature, hideous in expression, and with 
the most cruel-looking eyes ever seen in mortal 
face. 

“There came a moment of supreme anxiety. 
We thought, for the moment, that we should die 
of suppressed merriment. Guests at a barbaric 
court might fare no better than her quaking, 
shivering subjects. A great necessity overshad- 
owed every movement, and a granite calmness 
fell upon us. Later a more private audience was 
accorded us, and then and there did it become 
evident that within the royal breast lay great 
longings for sumptuous head-gear. Her Majesty 
had heard of American bonnets, and gallantly 
America’s representative failed not to promise 
that upon his next voyage the empress of the 
beautiful island should be made glad thereby.” 

It chanced as well that to a few personal 
friends was delegated the honor of “ building 
up” these wonderful structures, and one well-re- 
membered day the parlors of Captain E 
were literally ‘“‘ drowned with all manner of friv- 
olous delights” in the matter of flowers, ribbons, 
and laces; hats, too, and bonnets, gigantic in 
proportion—for Queen Ranavalona I. had a head 
of most uncommon breadth—and to the lavish 
adornment of three of these the ladies meeting 
for such royal service gave themselves with hi- 
larious delight. There were wreaths and bon- 
quets, fair traceries of bud and bloom, birds out- 
peeping from clambering vines, and feathers of 
fairy lightness waving in luxuriant freedom. 
Caps, too, of gossamer texture, skillfully shaped 
and delicately ornamented ; bows for the throat, 
and gay breast-knots of ribbon and flowers ; 
wraps, too, gorgeous in color, enriched by heavy 
bead-work. An elaborate silk bag, an immense 
pair of white kid gloves, two embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs, and a gay parasol closed the list. 

It is a matter of regret that nothing further is 
known of the proposed call of Captain E 
upon her Majesty. That the gifts were packed, 
and that the party engaged upon them separated 
and have never since met, is all that can be add- 
ed by the writer, who was one of the amateur 
bonnet-trimmers to her Majesty. 











CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


NE would scarcely imagine how really artistic 

and beautiful a wall-cabinet can be formed 

from discarded cigar boxes. The wood is in most 

cases good in grain and color, only needing a lit- 

tle care and labor to enhance its already good 
points. 

Procure two of the largest size, and insist upon 
this, for they will be found none too large when 
finished. See that the dimensions are exactly alike, 
and carefully remove the lids; place them top 
downward on a table, the backs closely and evenly 
together, and by means of small but strong screws 
fasten securely three pieces of walnut about two 
inches in width, a trifle shorter than the width of 
the boxes, and double the thickness of the wood 
in the box. 

One strip goes in the middle, one a little above 
the bottom, and the third a little above the top. 
The latter strip, by extending a little, will hold the 
hooks or rings by which the cabinet is suspended. 
When these strips are well fastened in place, turn 
over the work, and there is a cabinet, or at least 





the beginning of one, with two nice compartments. 
Fit as many shelves as may be desired into each 
one from the wood of another box, and fasten 
them into place by tiny brackets made of the 
same material, arranged in this manner: Cut a 
strip of wood, its length corresponding to the depth 
of the box, and its depth about one-third of an 
inch, or a trifle less; the width of the upper part 
should be the thickness of the wood, but from its 
upper edge it should be cut away until the lower 
one is almost sharp. When fastened on with 
tiny tacks or brads it will be found a very neat 
support. The doors can be made from the box 
lids, and treated in different ways. The most 
simple is to thoroughly oil and rub them, as the 
rest of the cabinet should be treated, and hang 
them by brass hinges of a neat and simple pat- 
tern, with knobs and key plates to correspond. 
In all cases the wood should be oiled and rubbed 
before the brass-work is added. A much more 
elegant finish is to have a line of incised work, 
with some pretty geometrical design at the cor- 
ners, all around each door; an oblong piece cut 
from the centre of each, the space filled with glass, 
tile, painted wood, or silk; embroidery may be 
substituted instead of painting in the latter ma- 
terial, A piece of fine clear glass is most effective, 
for it gives a glimpse of the contents as well as the 
outside. By making little grooves in the sides of 
the opening, much deeper at one side than the oth- 
er, the glass can be easily slipped into place, and 
held tightly afterward by small brads driven in 
on the inside of the door. Any one having a 
scroll saw can economize on key plates and much 
of the brass- work necessary for decoration by 
pasting the design on the metal sheet, and cut- 
ting it as the wood-work is done. If at all in- 
genious, the hinges can be manufactured entirely 
at home. Some of the prettiest bureau escutch- 
eons I ever saw were the work of an amateur who 
had copied some of very old style, whose centres 
were almost one mass of open-work; some pre- 
cisely like them, at one of the best dealers in such 
goods, were nearly a dollar apiece. The cabinet 
can be further improved by a railing of simple 
design around the back and sides of the top, 
made either from brass or wood. Its breadth 
may be increased by taking two smaller boxes, 
but of the same depth. Remove the lid and one 
side, trim the bottom of the box until it corre- 
sponds with the remaining side; the two ends 
remain as they are, There is now a trough or 
wedge-shaped tray left, having two equal sides 
and a top and bottom; curve both these as the 
shelves of a corner cupboard are rounded, either 
in or out, as desired. Fasten these, one at each 
end, securely to the cabinet, dividing all inequai- 
ity of height (proceeding from difference in length 
of boxes) between the top and bottom. Fit 
shelves into these side pieces just as was done in 
the main cabinet. Then there will be the main 
centre one, with its additions or corner pieces 
formed from the other two boxes, that will be 
found an addition not only in appearance, but 
in capacity, The incised work may be done with 
wood-carving tools, or a steady hand, after a little 
practice, can succeed almost as well with a needle 
tightly fastened into a fork-handle, and heated 
intensely in a spirit-lamp. 

When several can unite to form one valuable 
present, nothing is prettier or more highly prized 
than the square covers that will do duty both as 
spread or afghan. It is astonishing how much 
that is available one has on hand, and for the 
rest both dressmaker and milliner can render 
valuable assistance. The squares should not ex- 
ceed six or seven inches, and can be of silk, sat- 
in, and velvet combined: all shades and colors 
can be taken, or only gray, pink, and light blue 
for the combination, Cut them very accurately 
and straight with the thread, turning in a narrow 
border around each block, and baste down with 
fine cotton. Select the designs from Christmas 
eards, books of the Kate Greenaway order, or 
some of the art embroideries in the Bazar, and 
work them in with fine etching silk or filoselle in 
outline stitch, filling in some of the larger flowers, 
and giving darker colors for the shades and folds 
of the dress. The faces should invariably be 
treated with ink, either the ordinary writing 
fluid (using a fine steel pen) or the very satis- 
factory indelible ones of different colors. On a 
square of pale pink was laid a spray of Virginia 
creeper or five-fingers, with its blue-black berries, 
outlined and shaded in the reds, greens, and dark 
browns of these inks. Three swallows, the first 
apparently of a flock of them, whose outlines 
gave so much of life and vigor, were on a block 
of cool gray, while diagonally across one corner 
of a delicate blue was a spray of apple blossoms ; 
the petals, that had apparently been shaken off 
by a gentle breeze from the branches above, 
were falling in a shower over the lower corner. 
Branches of the blackberry both in flower and 
fruit are exquisite on either blue or cream-color- 
ed grounds; and the creamy white of the dog- 
wood, using dead white filoselle for the higher 
lights, is thrown well into relief from an apple- 
green background. 

It is better to decorate these squares entirely 
in inks or embroidery, for while painting is very 
beautiful when fresh, it soon cracks and peels 
off, as the constant folding and refolding are 
necessarily very hard upon it. Each square can 
be lined with satteen in light pink, blue, or cream, 
or the entire piece of work when finished. Twen- 
ty-five of the squares will make a spread quite 
four feet on each side; thirty-six of them will 
give nearly five feet on each of the sides. Man- 
tua ribbon of some dark contrasting color, as 
sage, olive, or red, two and a half inches in width, 
will be needed to join the blocks together. First 
arrange them all with reference to general tone, 
both of ground and decoration, If there are 
thirty-six blocks, there must be thirty pieces of 
ribbon, each one a trifle over seven inches in 
length; whip very closely the raw edges at each 
end, and turn in to the exact size of the square; 
take up the first one in the row, and overseam 
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neatly and closely its lower edge to the ribbon; 
join the remaining side of the ribbon to the upper 
edge of the next square until there are six strips 
of as many blocks. These strips are to be join- 
ed by pieces of ribbon of the same length, which 
will be about fifty-five inches. A border of rib- 
bon also surrounds the entire square, having each 
corner mitred, 

Equally comfortable and trifling, both in cost 
and labor, was a soft but inexpensive blanket 
that had done duty for at least two seasons. Be- 
coming soiled, in lieu of scouring, it was sent to 
the dyer’s, from whence it came soft and yield- 
ing as ever to the touch, but an exquisite shade 
of old blue; velveteen of a darker shade was pur- 
chased for the bordering, itself decorated in a 
scroll pattern with old-gold crewel. 

Both wine-color and olive dyes are used to ad- 
vantage on these blankets, but the lighter colors 
it is safer to avoid; they do not seem to take 
kindly, and the dingy white of the original too 
often forms a background for the upper surface 
that takes the coloring. A blanket of extra length 
forms an admirable covering for a lounge or sofa 
that is beginning to show signs of the wear and 
tear of every-day life. Work across each end in 
crewel some simple design—large loose chrysan- 
themums in gold or dark reds, golden-rod, or a 
highly tinted creeper—and tack the blanket into 
shape both at the back and ends, to prevent slip- 
ping. It will add very much to the tone of the 
room, and is equally regardless of dust and abuse. 
The work is so pleasant that a table-cover for 
evening use in a sitting-room will most probably 
follow as a matter of course; and here the vel- 
veteen comes into requisition again for the border. 

In more delicate and finer decoration nothing 
as yet usurps the place so long held by linen, both 
on account of its great durability, and the pleasing 
background it affords for the more fastidious work- 
er. Old linen that has lost much of its harshness 
is often taken; but while the work can be done 
more easily and swiftly, one has a feeling that 
it is second-hand work, after all, and almost re- 
grets that the new material was not employed. 
The former is more difficult to correctly outline a 
design upon, for the material gives under the pen- 
cil, while the slight stiffness of the new is quite 
an aid, especially to the novice. 

Long, rather wide, scarfs of heavy linen, finish- 
ed at each end with fringe, either knotted or left 
plain, and a band or two of drawn-work above, 
can be ornamented by disks done in outline and 
at quite irregular distances from each other. One- 
fourth the depth of the scarf at each end should 
be thus treated; this will leave one-half the whole 
length for the middle, which can remain perfect- 
ly plain; or, if desired, the whole length, from 
the drawn-work at one end to that at the other, 
can be dotted with them. They should not ex- 
ceed two and a half or three inches in diameter, 
outlined in blue or gold filoselle, carefully keep- 
ing the shape. The centre must be a mass of 
apple blossoms, buds, and leaves, or wild rose, 
crocus, sweet-pea, or wistaria—any flower that 
lends itself readily and naturally to such close 
grouping. Outline the main portion of the work 
only, filling in here and there with duller tints, to 
bring a little light and shadow into each disk. 
Use the same flower throughout the whole, only 
varying the arrangement as much as possible, 
and keep it well within the outline of the disk. 
Have some straight lines in the background, as 
if passing horizontally from one disk to another, 
sometimes coming quite up, then again nearly 
touching, like those frequently seen in Japanese 
work, as if suggesting clouds or water. These 
lines should be outlined in light but decided blue, 
with no attempt at shading. 

Towel-shams, so useful in concealing the slight- 
ly used hangings of the house during the day, 
are now almost indispensable to every one. 

Either purchase an extra-sized fine damask for 
decoration, or cut and fringe one from heavy 
linen that is the required width. A pretty de- 
sign is that of a medallion of elliptical shape, 
its narrower width horizontally about four inches, 
the greater, six inches. Outline either in very 
fine silks or inks a child’s head—one with a quaint 
poke bonnet wovld be appropriate; fill in the 
rest of the medallion with darned-work in a not 
too conspicuous shade of blue, giving the shape 
of the medallion in a lighter shade of the same 
color. A large spray of wild rose, apple blos- 
soms, or honeysuckle, in shades of pink and red, 
should form the background for the medallion 
and fill in the end of the sham. It is only neces- 
sary to decorate one end; the other, falling over 
the back, is concealed. 

Cover a large square toilette cushion, well stuff- 
ed at the corners, with either satin or satteen in 
light blue, pink, or sea green. Finish it at the 
edges with a rather heavy quilling of creamy lace, 
like the elegantly embroidered one in a late Bazar. 
Fringe a square of very fine linen that is slight- 
ly smaller than the cushion, and leaving a plain 
space of an inch in depth, herring-bone a border 
all around it. There will now be a centre square, 
which should be divided by herring-boning into 
four smaller ones. Cut the threads so that there 
will bea small space between the beginning of one 
division and the end of another, just as the doyleys 
are done at the corners. This prevents the large 
open spaces which would necessarily come both 
at centre and corners, as well as on the sides, and 
which would require filling in with lace stitches. 
In each of these four squares embroider a spray 
of flowers—forget-me-nots in one, wistaria in an- 
other, the delicate little harebell on the third, and 
periwinkle on the last. This gives a pretty com- 
bination of blue and pink, with the delicate 
greens of foliage and browns of the stems. Or 
the design may be done in pink, having a mass 
of sweet-pea, wild roses, or apple blossoms run- 
ning all over it. Should the linen be too fine for 
a fringe, finish with the same lace as is used on 
the cushion, but sewed plainly on the edge. In 
either case fasten at each corner by bows of rib- 
bon. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
ON THE TRAIL. 


“Tae law of England, Aldred,” observed Irton, 
puffing slowly at his pipe, “admirable as it is in 
ali respects (as you are doubtless aware, though 
living at so great a distance), has its peculiarities. 
It permits a marriage to be valid if one of the 
parties concerned is married under a feigned 
name, and the other is not aware of it; but, for 
certain good and wise reasons, it does not permit 
it if both are conscious of that inaccuracy. You 
open your eyes, my friend (I do not resent it in 
the least: one of the great objects of the law is 
to open people’s eyes), but you now understand, 
perhaps, that, next to our being assured of Sophy’s 
first marriage, it was most important to know that 
Adair was aware of the fact before he became 
her husband.” 

“JT see the importance,” answered Robert, 
thoughtfully, “but do not see the ground for 
satisfaction; since if you could have proved he 
had been aware of it, the marriage would be in- 
valid, and Sophy could at once be extricated from 
his clutches.” 

“True; but at what a sacrifice! 
a mother, and no wife.” 

“ But if the man is such a husband as you de- 
scribe,” urged the young fellow, “and such a vil- 
lain as I know him to be, would not any position 
be preferable—” 

“ Not in Sophy’s view,” interrupted Irton ; “ not 
in any woman’s view. Ask my wife here.” 

“Tt is the child,” said Henny, gently. “She 
might bear it for herself, but there is the child.” 

“She means that in the case you are suppos- 
ing,” explained Irton, “that is, if the marriage 
were annulled, the child would be rendered ille- 
gitimate.” 

“T see,” said Robert, thoughtfully ; “ but what 
I again fail to see is what we have to congratu- 
late ourselves upon.” 

“ Why, because the fool was married by banns. 
It is curious what stupid mistakes even the clev- 
erest knaves are always making. Why didn’t he 
marry her at a registry office ?” 

“How could he, Fred?” put in Henny, remon- 
stratingly. ‘Do you suppose the Canon would 
have permitted such a thing ?” 

“Well, he ought to have made a fight for it. 
If he had been aware of his danger he would 
have done it; but his error was—and it is the 
most fatal of all errors, my dear Aldred—he did 
not consult a lawyer.” 

“But what difference could it have made 
whether Adair was married by banns or not ?” 

“ Well, the making a false entry before a re- 
gistrar is an offense that can be got over, but to 
inake one after the publication by banns is a more 
serious affair. The law in that respect is a little 
peculiar.” 

“ Peculiar !—idiotic, I call it, 
young fellow. 
sion !”” 

“‘ How like his father!” murmured the lawyer. 
“ He could never get over that Settiky Trust.” 

“ But if this scoundrel has committed a felony,” 
exclaimed Robert, vehemently, “ why not try him, 
and trounce him ?” 

“ Well, in the first place, it is not a felony ; and 
also there is just this difficulty. He has, without 
doubt, performed a criminal act, so far as conniv- 
ance goes; but, unfortunately, the chief offender, 
in the eve of the law, would be the ‘ party’ who 
signed ‘ Sophy Gilbert, spinster.’ ” 

“Good heavens! she must have been stark, 
staring mad!” ejaculated Robert. 

“Not a bit of it. Having entered upon a cer- 
tain most unjustifiable but by no means unnatu- 
ral course of conduct, she felt herself compelled 
to go through with it. One lie more or less, poor 
soul, seemed of no great consequence, and of no 
greater importance than another. That is one of 
the great disadvantages of habitual deception— 
one loses one’s sense of proportion. However, 
though matters really are as I have described, 
Adair knows nothing of it; and though we can 
not actually bring him to book, it may be possible 
to frighten him. There is a story told (no doubt 
by an enemy of the Church) called the ‘Six 
Curates of Cornerton.’ These divines were shady 
as to character, and by no means spotless as to 
conduct, but the bishop had a difficulty in getting 
rid of them. At last he hit upon a device: he 
sent each of them an anonymous letter, with these 
words of warning, ‘ All is discovered: flee.’ And 
the next day the diocese was clear of the whole 
half-dozen. Now we have something more tan- 
gible to go upon than his lordship had. We know 
of one offense that this gentleman has committed ; 
and I suspect that he has done infinitely worse 
things. A similar warning, should the necessity 
arise for it, may have the like effect. Ommne igno- 
tum pro magnifico ; he may take our hint at this 
ecclesiastical peceadillo as referring to some much 
more serious matter, and show us a clean pair of 
heels at once. It is not a strictly professional 
way of going to work, I admit,” added the lawyer, 
with a slight blush, “ but—” 

“Oh! who cares twopence about that?” inter- 
rupted the young man, contemptuously, 

“T thought you wouldn't,” said Irton, dryly. 

“T can’t imagine any human being having 
scruples in dealing with such a wretch as John 
Adair,” said Henny. 

“T knew you wouldn’t,” said Fred, composedly. 
“Still, permit me to feel a pang of compunction. 
Nothing but the reflection that the Law is in- 


She would be 
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exclaimed the 
“ Dear me! what a queer profes- 
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tended for the widow and the orphan—though in 
this case it is the wife and child—could reconcile 
me to such a course of action ; but it may be the 
only one open to us, and in that case, my dear 
Aldred, you may be very useful.” 

“So that is the reason why you have made me 
your confidant, is it ?” said Robert, smiling. 

“Well, it’s best to be frank, my dear fellow,” 
returned the other, a little disconcerted, but this 
time without a blush. He was naturally chary 
of those proofs of embarrassment, having but a 
very few in his possession altogether; and the 
plate, as it were, having been destroyed. 

When the young man had departed, taking 
with him the high esteem of both host and host- 
ess, Henny could not help remarking to her hus- 
band that he had not been so very frank, after 
all, inasmuch as he had never mentioned to Rob- 
ert one word of those terrible suspicions of Adair 
as regarded his child. 

“T dared not do it,” returned Irton. “ Not 
that I have the least doubt, of course, of Robert’s 
honor or his good intentions, but because I knew 
nothing about his temperament. I can remember 
a time, when I was of this young man’s age, had 
I heard such news, nothing would have prevent- 
ed me from going straight to this scoundrel’s 
house and telling him what I thought of him. I 
would have told him,” exclaimed the lawyer, ris- 
ing from his seat and pacing the room, “‘‘ If any- 
thing happens to that sick and helpless child, 
you shall never come to your natural end—the 
gallows; I’ll take you by the throat and squeeze 
the life out of you, you villain, with my own 
hands.’ A very injudicious observation, I ad- 
mit,” he continued, in apologetic tones; “ but of 
the fruit of wisdom and prudence man is not an 
early bearer. If I have taken stock of our young 
friend aright, he is naturally impulsive; though 
he spoke so quietly of his father’s wrongs, he put, 
I noticed, a great restraint upon himself. More- 
over, they are his own wrongs, which a noble na- 
ture (such as he inherits from the Canon) regards 
more patiently. But if he knew about little Wil- 
lie, if ever there was an excuse (which of course 
there never is, my dear) for taking the law into 
one’s own hands, he would find it there; I think 
he might break out, and I couldn’t blame him— 
no, I couldn’t blame him.” 

From under her drooping eyes Henny regarded 
her husband with intense admiration. She es- 
teemed him higher for the passionate indigna- 
tion that obviously consumed him than for the 
prudence which subdued it and prevented him 
from giving it play. 

“ After what you have heard from Dr. Wood- 
ruffe,” she sighed, after a pause, “there can be 
no moral doubt of this man’s real intentions, I 
suppose ?” 

“Not a shadow. He is at heart a murderer, 
and nothing less. But there would be the great- 
est difficulty in proving it. Stevie’s testimony— 
the evidence of a nervous boy, under circum- 
stances, too, so exceptional—though conclusive 
to us, is not to be depended upon in the witness- 
box. Woodruffe was very reticent, as I told you; 
and I don’t blame hinr for it, since I dared not 
speak out to Aim. Hitherto matters have not 
been ripe.” 

“But, in the mean time, are you sure, Fred, 
that there is no danger—” 

“There is great danger,” he interrupted, quick- 
ly. “The fear of it is never absent from my 
mind; my responsibility is, I am well aware, tre- 
mendous, Still, until to-night, I have not dared 
to stir.” 

“But what have you heard fresh to-night, 
Fred ?” j 

“The corroboration, as I believe, of our worst 
suspicions, That conversation overheard by Rob- 
ert in the railway carriage is, in my opinion, of the 
last importance. If it is necessary for Adair to 
raise such a sum of money as those men spoke 
of, and at once, the end—Ais end, | hope—should 
be very near. He must be upon the verge of 
some desperate step. I must find out if possi- 
ble about this Dawson, and the 8.8. scheme; but 
when I have once got my threads together, look 








to yourself, Mr. John Adair, for as sure as there | 


is law in England” (which he uttered as though 
he were saying “justice in heaven”), “ 
find yourself in Queer Street.” 

“My dear Fred, you quite frighten me!” ex- 
claimed Henny. “ All this is so terrible, and yet 
you almost seem to enjoy it.” 

“ T do enjoy it,” was the frank rejoinder. “I 
have read that the pursuit of wild animals is a 
passion ingrafted in human nature; for my part 
—who have never bagged so much as a rabbit— 
I have hitherto disbelieved it ; but now I feel it’s 
truth. I understand the excitement of that pa- 
tient night-watch for the tyrant of the jungle, 
the rapture of the moment when, rifle in hand, 
one marks him crouching for his spring upon the 
tethered and helpless heifer, and the vengeful 
triumph that fills the hunter’s soul when his 
bullet crashes to the tiger's brain.” 

“ But the heifer ?” suggested Henny, anxiously. 

“Yes, there is a difference there,’ answered 
her husband, sobered in an instant. “ This hu- 
man tiger must fall without his victim.” 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
HOME AGAIN. 


Ir was a subject of wonder to many of the 
Canon’s acquaintance that on that sudden loss 
of fortune caused by “injudicious speculation” 
he had not hidden his head in some out-of-the- 
way locality, instead of remaining in a place 
where he had been wont to be thought so highly 
of. The idea had, indeed, occurred to himself, 
though more upon his sister’s account than his 
own. He thought it might be an addition to the 
sting of poverty for her to have to bear it amoung 
those who knew her in her prosperous days. A 
woman, he reflected, however sensible, was more 





dependent upon circumstances than one of the 


sterner sex, has her little pride of place, and feels, 
to some extent, the loss of means as a loss of dig- 
nity. He laid the greater stress on this because 
he was conscious of his own personal leaning 
the other way. Cambridge was inexpressibly 
dear to him, and the thought that he must quit 
it had greatly aggravated his misfortune. 


“Oh, unexpected stroke” (was his reflection), “* worse 
than of Death! 
Must I thus leave thee, Paradise ? 
Thee, native soil! These happy walks and shades, 
Fit haunt of gods. Where I had hoped to spend, 
Quiet if sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal.” 


Thus leave 


The possession of his college rooms was, of 
course, a great attraction to him, but under the 
circumstances, as he could not but feel, a some- 
what selfish pleasure. It is probable that Aunt 
Maria was not ignorant of her brother’s feelings, 
for she combated his proposals for change with 
arguments that at once pleased and pacified him. 
Cambridge, she averred, was dear to her also. 
Elsewhere, in their changed circumstances, she 
would be nobody; but here, at all events with 
old friends, she would still occupy her former 
position—a sentiment which, as involving a cer- 
tain vulgar view of life quite foreign to her na- 
ture, might have awakened suspicions in a less 
simple and more unbiassed mind than that of the 
Canon. As it was, he had accepted Aunt Maria’s 
choice with thankfulness and without misgiving 

He had taken a house in Providence Terrace 
—which, he said, with his old smile, ought to 
show that, notwithstanding all that had come 
and gone, he had “ no bad feeling”—a little row 
of buildings on Parker’s Piece—an airy space 
enough to look upon, but dangerous as a plea- 
sure-ground by reason of the missiles—ranging 
from a foot-ball to the small shot used at round- 
ers—always flying about. It a very tiny 
dwelling; the door opened upon a passage so 
narrow that the term seemed a misnomer, since 
no adults could pass one another in it; when a 
visitor called, the maid had to back to admit 
him, unless (which, of course, was not to be 
thought of) she lay down and let him walk over 
her, like the stag on the precipice in Mr. Brown- 
ing’s poem. Though little furniture had been 
reserved from the sale at the Laurels, it was more 
than sufficient for the new tenement, and was, of 
necessity, much too large for it. As compared 
with their present surroundings, the old book- 
cases and tables were too tall; the Canon used 
cheerfully to call attention to them as indicating 
their flood-tide of prosperity, the old high-water 
mark; and, indeed, a place where the tide is out 
is no bad metaphor for a household that has seen 


better days, except, alas! that in the latter case 
That the dining-room 


was 


it does not come in again. 
should be so diminutive was of small consequence, 
since the hospitality that had been exercised at 
the Laurels was no longer possible; but that the 
room behind, which was the Canon’s study and 
smoking-room, should be such a nutshell, was de- 
plorable. 

The accommodation for literature provided for 
the ordinary inhabitant of Providence Terrace 
was one shelf below-stairs, supplemented by a 
book-slide in the drawing-room; so that the Can- 
on’s numerous tomes had to be piled against the 
wall, while one especially lordly volume played the 
humiliating part of a foot-stool. Moreover, the 
Canon passed much more of his time at home 
than had been his wont, chiefly from a disincli- 
nation to leave Aunt Maria, but partly, perhaps, 
from his greater distance from Trinity. He had 
been always averse to exercise, but now all exer- 
tion had become distasteful to him; 


A 


the springs 
new trouble 
illness of his 


of existence had grown weak. 
had of late assailed him in the 
friend Mavors. While spending a few days in 
Paris the Tutor had contracted a fever, from 
which, though he had rallied at the time, he seem- 
ed unable to recover. His spirits, once so equable, 
had fled, and given place to a melancholy which 
Dr. Newton (who knew his patient well) held to 
be one of his gravest symptoms. Since his friend 
had been ailing the Canon had never failed to 
visit him once a day, and always returned de- 
pressed. Fate had given too obvious proofs of 
her malice of late to permit of his being sanguine. 
Moneyless,childiess, he already saw himself friend- 
less; for, though manv held him dear whose affee- 
tion he reciprocated, there is no friend like an old 
friend. When such a one is about to depart upon 
the Unknown Road, we are wont to feel that it is 
time for us too to be going—that we have been 
overstaying our welcome. Even Milton failed to 
be the solace that he had been tothe Canon. He 
could not always dissociate those sublime poems 
from the man who, through thei 
come connected with himself. 
serpent was over them all, 

One morning the Canon was sitting, as usual, 
in his little study, a book on the swing-desk be- 
fore him, but not at the reading angle. He kept 
one always open, lest Aunt Maria should look in 
and suspect him of the very vice he was at that 
moment indulging in—reverie. A great student 
of human nature has taught us how blessed a 
thing is memory, even to the unfortunate; but it 
is no less true that “a sorrow’s crown of sorrow 
is remembering happier things.” An old man 
deep in thought is always a pathetic spectacle, 


means, ha i be 
The trail of the 


} and, upon the whole, a discouraging one. 





While the Canon thinks—and sighs—there is 
presently a sharp ring at the bell. Visitors are 
few in these days, and he neither expects nor de 
sires any. The little maid, who is a survival of 
the old household at the Laurels, is aware of that 
fact, and deals diplomatically with all comers. 

“* Miss Aldred is at home,” she answers, which 
implies that the master of the house is nof, with- 
out going so far as to affirm it. On the present 
occasion, however, this subterfuge is denied her, 
as Miss Aldred happeus to be without-doors, 
to the strange young man who so confidently de- 
mands speech with her master she replies that 
he is “ particularly engaged,” 
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“HE HAS 


“ Still, I think, if he knew who I was, he would 
see me,” said the visitor, gravely. “I am his 
son,” 

“ You're never that, sir!’ cries the maid 

“T really am,” returned the young man, smil- 
ing at her undisguised amazement. 

“Why, sir, he don’t expect you no more than the 
Queen. He was a-talking of you at dinner only 
last night—not that I listens to the gentlefolks’ 
talk; but, with potatoes in one hand and the 
sauce-boat in the other, to stop one’s ears is diffi 
cult, He’s always talking about you, but not a 
word ‘as he dropped about your coming home.” 

“Where is he?” inquired the young man, in a 
hushed voice. 

“Tn his study; the second door on the right, 
sir,” 
“Is he pretty well ? 
edly will not hurt him ?” 

‘**Lor’ bless you, no, sir, 
him a world of good.” 

The little maid knows nothing of “shocks to 
the system,” and can not understand that the 
sight of so handsome a young gentleman can be 
deleterious to anybody. 

“Don’t announce me,” he says, softly. 
will announce myself.” 
at the study door. 

The Canon settles the swing-desk before him, 
and begins to be absorbed in the open book. He 
has his back to the door, and takes it for grant- 
ed that the new-comer is his sister. 

“You are come back very soon, my dear, are 
you not ?” 

“T can scarcely say that,” answers a voice, 
whieh, though its tones are hushed and gentle, 
electrifies him. “I have been away for more 
than five years.” 

“Robert? My boy—my dear, dear boy!” 

For some moments the poor Canon (for all 
his “ culture’’) can only reiterate these few words 
with their one variation, “ My boy” and “ My dear 
boy.” He hugs him, he kisses him, tive tears roll 
down his withered cheeks without check. Then, 
suddenly perceiving that his son is about to be- 
tray a similar weakness, he cries out: “ Don’t 
mind me, Robert. I was getting an old man; 
but you will make me young again. There is 
something to live for now.” Then, in an altered 
voice, he added: ‘‘ Why is it you have come back ? 
But I need not ask, alas! You have lost your 
Alma, thanks to me, and there was nothing to keep 
you in India, , Can you ever forgive your father 2” 

“ My dear dad,” exclaimed Robert, using, in an 
outburst of nature’s self, the old childish term, 
“ what is there to forgive? I come here to com 
fort you. Alma sent me over herself; if I hadn’t 
come she would have thrown me over, which, I 


To see me so unexpect- 


not it. It will do 


“Ty 
And he knocks gently 


HIS BACK TO THE DOOR, AND TAKES IT FOR GRANTED 


do assure you, she has not done. ‘ Your father 
is in trouble,’ she said; ‘therefore your place is 
by his side.’ Was she not right? Are you not 
glad to have me?” 

“Glad! Was Iever so happy before? I, who 
thought it was impossible—Heaven forgive me 
for doubting of its goodness—that I should ever 
be happy again.” 

For the moment all his misfortunes were for- 
gotten. The “days in which he had seen evil” 
had melted away. While looking at his stalwart 
son he seemed to derive from him some of his 
health and strength, and looked ten years vounger. 

“And Aunt Maria?” inquired the young man. 

“Wonderful,” returned his father. ‘“ You know 
what a good soul she always was, but she has de- 
veloped into an angel. Not a word of reproach 
—nay, of regret—has ever dropped from her lips. 
One can not gauge the goodness of a good wo- 
man, Robert; it is beyond man’s plummet.” 

The young man nodded adhesion. 

* Alma is just like that,” he said, simply. 

“Did you see any one as you came through 
London ?” inquired the Canon presently, with 
averted face. 

“Do you mean Sophy? No. I saw Henny 
and her husband, however, and of course heard 
about her. Irton thought it better that I should 
not see her for the present.” 

“Poor girl! poor girl!” sighed the Canon, 
“You must not think hardly of her, Robert; it 
is I, not she, who am to blame.” 

“For my part, father, I blame neither of you. 
How could you have imagined the possibility of 
such villainy? How could honest people con- 
struct such an ineffable scoundrel as this Adair 
out of their own consciousness, as the German 
philosopher made his camel? It is a very hard 
ease for both of you, but I pity Sophy most.” 

“That is what Mavors says. As for ourselves, 
the man has done his worst; but she is still in 
his power. Poor girl! poor girl! Now tell me, 
my dear boy, about your Alma, and those pros- 
pects which your unhappy father has darkened, 
if not destroyed.” 

Then Robert told him what he had already told 
the Irtons, but at greater length. He lingered 
over all that concerned his betrothed, as though 
to speak of her brought her nearer to him; and 
the Canon, usually so impatient of detail, took as 
tender an interest in it all as thongh he had been 
mother instead of father. 

Yet one thing Robert did not tell him, but 
reserved for the ear of Aunt Maria. From his 





father’s letter, written, perhaps, with some inco- 
herence, ere he had recovered from the first effects 
of the blow fate had dealt him, he had not been 
able exactly to gather to what extent his fortunes 


| had been reduced ; whether, indeed, he might not 


find himself absolutely penniless ; and on receipt 
of it he had started for home, taking with him all 
his savings—amounting to five hundred pounds. 
Considering that the disbursement of this sum 
must needs mean a proportionate postponement 
of his happiness, already indefinitely delayed, it 
was a sacrifice such as is seldom offered on the 
paternal altar. 

“ He will be as pleased,” said Aunt Maria, lay- 
ing her hand upon the young man’s head (a gest- 
ure that had something of benediction in it, as 
well as approval) “as though it had been five 
millions—and indeed more pleased. But he would 
never take one farthing of it. He already re- 
proaches himself with having robbed you of your 
birthright, and do you suppose—” 

“There is no reason to suppose anything, dear 
Aunt Maria,” interrupted the young man. “I 
don’t want him to know. Things are not, I am 
thankful to say, so bad as I feared they might 
be; but it is plain to me that there are many 
comforts wanting here to which both you and my 
father have been accustomed. These, at least, 
can be supplied, and you can take the credit— 
and you know you always prided yourself upon 


| your domestic economy—of having saved the 


| count, 


| 


| observed Robert, approvingly. 
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money for them out of the housekeeping. 

“That is all very well,” said Aunt Maria, smil- 
ing; “ but only consider how my credit would suf- 
fer when I did not provide luxuries, not to men- 
tion the suspicions of what I must have done with 
the surplus up to the time when I began to pro- 
vide them.. Moreover, Robert, I could not be a 
party to such a proceeding, feeling as I do in the 
matter exactly as my brother feels, upon any ac- 
If there had been really any such need 
for help as you had in your mind, it would have 
been forth-coming from at least one quarter. I 
can not be doing wrong in telling you of it, though 
it was proffered in the strictest confidence. Di- 
rectly Mr. Mavors heard that your father had suf- 
fered some pecuniary. loss, he behaved in the no- 
blest manner.” 

“T always thought old Mavors was a trump,” 
“T can imagine 
him coming to the governor, and saying, ‘We have 
shared many things in our time, from apples up- 
ward’ (for they were at school together, vou know), 
‘and now you must share my fortune,’ And I can 
see the governor shaking his dear old head, be- 
cause he could not trust himself to speak.” 

“Just so, Robert; and because Mr. Mavors 
knew he would shake his head, he never broach- 
ed the matter to him at all, but came straight to 
me. It was the last day he was seen out-of-doors, 
poor man, for he has been ill, very ill, ever since ; 
and never did a man come on a nobler errand 
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THAT THE NEW-COMER IS HIS SISTER.” 


“«Miss Aldred,’ he said, ‘you and I are old 
friends, but your brother and I have been so all 
our lives. I know all about him, and (though 
that is reason good why I should love him) it fol- 
lows that I know his weaknesses. He is a very 
proud man, not of his many excellencies, but in 
that sort of foolish way in which sensitive people 
are proud—a way that robs friendship of its 
advantage, and friends of what should be their 
highest pleasure. He has lost his money, it seems, 
without perhaps quite knowing how, and I am 
very certain without knowing how much. Now, 
my dear madam, he has heaps of friends who will 
offer help, no doubt; but having become poor, he 
will be ten times prouder than ever, and will take 
nothing. You smile as though you would say, 
“And I agree with him.” Perhaps you may 
be right in their case, but I am a man who has 
only one tie in the world—that of friendship ; 
and I may add that I am bound by that tie to 
almost a single object. Now, you must so con- 
trive it—and I am sure it can be done—that your 
brother shall think himself much better off than 
he really is, and I will be his banker without his 
knowing it.’ Of course, it couldn’t be thought 
of,” continued Aunt Maria; “ but it was curious 
that Mr. Mavors’s proposition was, in fact, precise- 
ly similar to that which you have just suggested 
to me yourself, Robert, and (here she smiled) ex- 
hibited the same duplicity of character.” 

“What is also curious,” answered the young 
man, slyly, “is that each of these ruffians and 
rascals should have selected you as the confidante 
nefarious scheme, Seriously, however, 
old Mavors must be a right good fellow. _ It is so 
much more to his credit, too, to show such sym- 
pathy, since he has never moved out of his col- 
lege shell; never knew, I suppose, a serious trou- 
ble, never been in love, nor even in debt.” 

“ Perhaps,” sighed Aunt Maria, softly; ‘still, 
should he die, the world, to which he seems so 
little to belong, will be the loser.” 

“Ts Mr. Mavors, then, very ill?” 

“T fear so. Dr. Newton thinks, I am con- 
vineed, worse of him than he tells the Canon. 1 
wish Mr. Mavors would let us do something for 
him; but he is so peculiar that it is difficult.” 

“Do you think he would see me?” 

“Most certainly. Iam sure he would like to 
do so, Why not go down to college this after 
noon, instead of your father, since he will not be 
able to see both, and bring us word of him ?” 

To this Robert willingly agreed: it was a small 
thing enough—this visit to inquire after his fa- 
ther’s friend—but in the end, like many another 
small thing, it had important results. 


(To BR OONTINUFD.] 
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Work-Basket. 

Tis boat-shaped basket is of 
gilded wicker.- On each side is 
a flat decoration of embroidery 
in colored silks and gold on an 
olive satin ground, and conceal- 
ing the edges of this are draper- 
ies of terra-cotta velvet, which 
are festooned about ‘the ends. 
A crochet border in terra-cotta 
silk forms a binding for the up- 
per edge, which is studded with 
small pompons. Other pompons 
are attached to the handles and 
the lower part of the stand. 


Lace Collars.—Figs. 
1 and 2, 

Fic. 1 is a collarette of Ori- 
ental lace. A pleated frill of 
wide lace is joined to a neck- 
band covered with cherry velvet 
ribbon, and above this is another 
frill with the upper part forming 
a puff on the band. The short 
jabot is made of similar lace 
mingled with loops of cherry 
velvet ribbon. Fig. 2 is a round collar of wide Valen- 
ciennes lace, the upper half of which is closely shirred, 
while on the lower half the fullness is formed into box 
pleats. The jabot consists of folds of similar lace mounted 
on two narrow strips of net five inches long, which are 
attached to the ends of the neck-band. 


Fig. 1.—Lace CoLiar 
AND JABOT. 





e 
A LEARNED VENETIAN LADY. 
LADY, destined to leave to the world of letters an honor- 
able name and fame, was Lorn in Venice about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. So retentive a memory had she that 
she could repeat verbatim any discourse or lecture only once 
listened to. She wrote a poem called “ [] Floridora,” and anoth- 
er on the Passion and Resurrection of Christ, both in her time 
creating much comment and eliciting no little praise. Her 
greatest effort was a prose work, Dei Meriti delle Donne, in 
which this noble Venetian lady maintains that the so-ealled 
weaker sex is not inferior in ability and understanding to her 
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Fig. 1.—Fvr-rrinmep Vetiver Brocape Coat.—Froyxt.—[See Fig. 2. } 


Cur Pattern, No. 8551: Coat, 25 Cents; Cape, 10 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs, 10-17. 


Youne Lapy’s Fur Cape anp Turban. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 


W ork-Basker. 


brother man. Her real name 
was Modesta Pozzi; she was 
sometimes called “ Fonte Mo- 
derata.” She died 


reaching the age of forty. 


before 





AINO CUSTOMS. 

MONG the Ainos of Yezo, 
sk Japan, great simplicity of 
character prevails ; very peace- 
ful, uneventful lives “these 
ventle people” live. With 
them courtesy and kindness 
are cardinal virtues. 

When a young man of their 
community is old enough—and 
lie must at least be twenty-one 
—and can show sufficient of 
this world’s goods, ace wrding 
to Aino ideas of household 
comfort and thrift, to warrant 
his settlement in life, he men- 
tally makes note of all the at- 
tractive marriageable maidens 
of his acquaintance, and final- 
ly, giving preference to one 
above all others, proceeds to 
lay the matter before the chief. 
Should this dignified potentate 
regard it favorably, recourse 
is speedily had to the gentle 
offices of a professional “ go- 
between”; or the suitor, pre- 
ferring a more private method, 
addresses the father of his 
adored, making known in the 
plainest terms his wishes and 
his hopes. Consent once gain- 
ed, the bridegroom offers in 
return a gift as yaluable as 
his means and position will 
allow, usually a Japanese curio, 
and the betrothal is publicly 
announced. 

With great show of innocent 
festivity, the wedding soon fol- 
lows. The Aino bride receives 
as dowry a highly ornamented 
kimono and ear-rings; some- 
times, too, mats and a piece of 
their celebrated bark-cloth. 

The Aino groom has always 
a home prepayéd for his bride, 
and “ conjugal fidelity is a vir 
tue among these quiet-hearted 
women, ‘ 

At their humble homes hos 
pitality is freely accorded ; 
strangers are welcome, and 
the best their means afford 
is courteously tendered. The 
most honorable place in thie it 
lowly dwellings is offered to 
guests, and gifts and food im 
inediately placed before them 
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With such tokens of good-will, 
acquaintance soon follows, some 
times ripening into the warmest 
friendship 





MEDLEVAL STUFFS 
AND COLORS. 
Watchet.—W atchet is regard 
ed by Tyrwhitt as a kind of cloth, 
of some MSS. read 
“whit” instead of “light” in 
yortrait of Absolon in the 
‘s Tale; and probably the 
emanates from the town 
of Watchet in Somersetshire 
But it is usually held to be a 


color, pale blue, 


on account 





which is pre 
sort of color the dan 
dified Church Clerk would hav 


It is cou 


cisely the 


worn with red hos 
mon to see light blue coats and 
ns with red hose in the mis 
pictures. But in Barnfield’s 
Affectionate Shepherd” (1594), 


we heal 





Fig, 2.—Lace CoLiar 
AND JABO! 


‘The sapbyre stone is of a watchet blue, 





Now sapphires are dark blue: not unlike the cassoc ks 
which Roman Catholic Church officials wear, and Absolon’s 
“kirtle” was probably a cassock, not a coat, f 
surplice over it. Still, Chaucer di 


wx he wore his 





tinctly says Absolon went 
“All in a kirtle of a light wag 

whereas I do not remember to have seen 
acolytes robed in really pale blue, th 
blue existed (ey Giotto’s pietures 
Absolon’s “light waget’”’ was the light 
is morally certain to have been sold i more than one 
not turquoise, though described 
skie-blue,” but a red blue liker ultramarine or cobalt, which iu 
the darkest shade would be sapphire, or that 
still used for cassocks in great festal ser 
Vair.—V air was the name of the fu 


ny old picture ol 
plenty of pale 


rrest, then, that 








of a blue, which 
shade 


Cotgrave as°* plunket ol 





“ft 





violet shade 
vices in foreign cathedrals 
r of the gray squirrel, from 
varié, because the belly of the squirrel, which was white, was 
mixed with the gray back in oval-shaped compartments—va 
riegated. Probably the same confusion occurred between this 
word vair and verre 
yer”? 


. glass, as that in the old tale of Cinderella 


glass sli was indubitably the shoe of vair fur wo 


whose “ 








g. 2.—Fvr-triumep Vetvet Brocape Coar.—Back.—[See Fig. 1. | 
Cut Patrern, No. 3551: Coat, 25 Cents; Carr, 10 Cenrs 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 10 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IN DEBILITY FROM OVERWORK. 
De. G. W. Cortins, Tipton, Ind., says: “1 used it 
in nervous debility brought on by overwork in warm 
weather, with good results.” —{ Adv. ] 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shade a, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists, 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. ENpkmann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept, 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perrier, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perriz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Adv. ]} 





A PURE AND EFFECTIVE HAIR DRESSING. 

Coooaing, a compound of Cocoanut Oil, beautifies 
the hair and is sure to allay all itching and irritation 
of the scalp. The superiority of Buanerr’s Fiavor- 
ino Exrnaors consists in their perfect purity and 
streugth.—{ Adv.] 





Tue Genuine Cheneys Silks, so famed for never 
wearing out, at retail by Samuer H. Terry, 18 East 
14th St., N.Y. Send for circular.—{Adv.]} 





For Throat Diseases and Coughs, use “ Brown's 
Bronchial Troches,” Sold only in boxes.—[{ Adv. ] 





C, C. Suayrnr, Fur Manufacturer, 108 Prince St., N.Y. 
sends Fur Fashion Book free, Send your address.-{ Adv. 





Use the famous Lablache Face Powder.—{Adv. } 








ADVERTISHMEN'’LS. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econorai- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


A NEW CATacocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


CHAS, E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or 814 Fulton St., Siechtye. 


KNA 
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PIANO-FORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 ‘Fifth Avenue, New York. 











~ , This 
: Ps is the Ma- 
gic Seale hein 
one-ninth its actu 
By it any lady can 
ent all styles of ladies’ and 
children’s garments, (sleeve inclu- 
ded.) without re. Bo simple. that 
Re child can learn from t alone. Iius- 
trated Cirenlars FREE’ Please pene ch this paper, 
AGENTS WANTED! Adar., Rooo & Havoxrx, Quincy. Ll. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
“aired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
6. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 817 Sixtu Avenvz, New York. 


BUILT 
Cecio 


PA} pride Te . ¥. Sun. 

















SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific, the only unfailing 
remeciy, removes radically and prow, | al] annoy- 
ing disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, Chin, 
Arma, &c., without injaring the Skin. Price $5. La- 
dies, address Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., N. Y. 


APPLIQUE PATTERNS 
AND STAMPED GOODS. 
T. B. VERKRUZEN, 4 Walker Street, New York. 
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C.O.GUNTHERS SONS. 


Seal-Skin Sacques and Cloaks : 
Fur-lined Garments ; 
Far Trimmings, Mugs, and Collars. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT, AT LOW PRICES. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail or information desired will receive 
special and prompt attention. 





























THE WONDER OF HEALING! 
Subdues Inflammation, 


Controls Hemorrhages. 


CURES CATARRH, RHEUMATISM, NEU- 
BALGIA, DIPETHERIA, SORE THROAT, 
HOARSENESS, TOOTHACHE, EARACHE, 
PILES, SORES, WOUND:, BRUISES, BURNS, 
INFLAMED OR SORE EYES, FEMALE 
COMPLAINTS, SCALDS, SPRAINS, &., dc. 

CAUTION.—Pond’s Extract is sold only in bottles with 
the namo blown in the Glass and enclosed in buff-colored 
wrappers with our trademark therecn, Insist on having 
Pond’s Extract. Refuse all counterfeits and substitutes, 

Preparod only by 


Pond’s Extract Co. New York. 

** owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CU TICURA 

7 REMEDIES. 


Testimonial of a Bos- 
ton lady. 





I ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 

Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curioura Remepirs. 

Curiovra Resoivent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

Curtouna, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Coriovea Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Corioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Buby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 

Curtovea Rewepis are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 

Porter Deve anp Curmioat Co.,, Boston, Mass. 


Our Little Ones and The Nursery, 


The most beautiful 
Magazine in the 
World for the 
Youngest Readers. 








The Literary and Artistic 
success of the Age! 
Every Article writen ex- 
pressly for its pages! 
Every Picture made express- 
ly for this work, by the 
best Artists. 

The most luable Premiums! A Premium for every 
subscription and renewal! Clubs with all Periodicals! 

Send Postal for our New Premium List! 
Send Postal for a Free Specimen. 
All Newsdealers sell it. Agents wanted. 
One Year, $1.50. Single Copies, 15 cts. 
Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Beautiful and Useful Holiday Present. 


OUR NEW NAPKIN-RING. 


ant design, good material and finish, nicely 
sideinieies To introduce it we will send One 
Dozen by mail to any address in the United States, 
on receipt of One Dollar. Address 
THE SMITH & EGGE MFG. CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


(JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
| STEEL PENS 


So.v By ALL DEALERS Turoustout THe WORLD 
GOLO MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1!878. 


FINEST GARDS EVER ISSUED 


RS—Mare- 
otal Nh Niel — arty ee a ry a nase ET 
OF FRUIT—Peaches, } lums, ‘Grapes and Cher- 
ties—-very natural and from original designs. Full 
size Mailed on receipt of 9 cents each or 15 cents 
the pairinstamps Mention this paper. 




















SCUTT & LUWNEK, 110 Wooster St., N. x. 


Mrs. C, THOMPSON'S 


(Also manufacturer of the celebrated Taompson’s Parent Wave.) 





. INFRIN 
PARTICULARLY ADAPTED FOR 


YOUNG LADIES. 


Prices, $6 to $12 (Blond and Gray extra). When 
you send your order, enclose a sample of your hair and 
give your address plainly, including C ‘ounty and State. 

Also, the most ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
of SWITCHES, from $5 to $50. GRAY 
HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

t2@” Beware of parties endeavoring to 
sell you Waves representing them to be 
the Thompson Wave, as I do not allow 
any other Dealer to sell my goods. 

Goods sent C.O.D. subject to examination on pay- 
ment of Express charges. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO HEAPQUARTERS OF 


MRs, C. THOMPSON, 


No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


The Opinion of Sir Robert : Christison, | | 


PHYSICIAN TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN, ETC., ETC. 

Liebig Co.'s Coca Beef Tonic contains the nutritive 
elements of the muscular fibre, blood, bone, and brain 
of carefully selected, healthy bullocks dissolved in rare 
old sherry wine. To be precise, each tablespoonful con- 
tains the nutritive elements of one ounce of choice beef, 
one grain and a half of pure quinine, and two grains of 
iron. It also embodies a concentrated extract of coca, 
a South American tonic of which Sir Robert Christi- 
son, M.D., F.R.S., physician to Her Majesty the Queen, 
says: “ The properties of this wondertul plant are the 
most remarkable of any known in the medical world. 
From repeated personal trials 1 ain convinced that its 
use is highly beneficial and tonic.” 





“ My practice is among women, with worn-out, ran 
down, debilitated, over-worked school-teachers, mil- 
liners, dress-inakers, and other classes of self-snpport- 
ing women, and they all require a good tonic have 
prescribed gallons and gallons of tonics, but none of 
them are equal to yours. It is positively the best of 
any which I have ever taken myself or ordered for my 
patients.”—Opinion of Dr, 8. E. Brown (27 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston), of the Liebig Co.'s Coca Beef Tonic. 





“T have had the most unfailing success among hun- 
dreds of my broken-down and nervous lady patients 
by the use of Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic,” says Dr. 
George E. Clark, 801 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PROFESSOR DUNCAN CAMPBELL, M.D., LL.D., 
F-R.S., President Royal Coliege of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Member Ge neral Council University Edin- 
burgh, &c., &c., says 

“TIEBIG CO.’S COCA BEEF TONIC has more 
than realized my expectations.”’ 


PROFESSOR JOHN M. CARNOCHAN, M.D., Sur- 
geou-in-chief New York State Hospitals, Professor 
Surgery New York Medical College, &c., says: 

“My patients derive marked and decided be nefit 
from the LIEBIG CO. 's ¢ JOCA BEEF TON IC 


AN OPTICAL WONDE 





For pleasure 
and business. 






A NEW, original, cheap lantern, for projecting and en- 
larging photographs chromo curds, opaque pictures and 
objects. Works like mangle, Sm oa delights and mystifies 
everybody. Send for ou 1 free dese riptive circular 
No. 1. oo ge pr ry by mail, $2.85. No. 
2, price $5.00; by mail, $5.60. Address 
iE GOL DBECKER, Optician, 98 Fulton Street, N 


DUPLEX inscuteu.” : 
sets have con- 


CORSET § ae 








are made with double seam, and will not ri . They 
have double bones and double steels. oney re- 
funded for any corset not satisfactory. Beware of 
ae an —"., Be sure the —_ 
UPLEX is on every corset. e grea larit 

the Celebrated Duplex Corset has oeied can 

pled manufacturers to sell worthless imitations. We 
shall prosecute all such manufacturers and dealers 
colling cnc Laas yp res to fhe full ae of the 
law ‘or sale by all dealers in Corsets 


HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


625 Broadway, 


Between Houston & Bleecker Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


Publishers of Hin1.’s Mrcumer’s Gazerre. Send to 
them for a Sample C opy. Mailed free to the Trade. 


~ GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and uutri- 
tion, and by a cz arefll tpplication of the fine properties 
of well - selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of ‘such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3g-lb. and Ib.) by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, pe. 


W.sMORRIS:BROUGH, 
7 West 14TH §T. 


| EMBROIDERED WINDOW SHADES, 
| DRAPERIES, 


SCREEWS 
err aye, 
° x ee MODERATE PF PRICES. 
Q << ~ Lessons in ns in Embroidery. $ 


u2:..06° amd Children’s Flannel Underwear a Specialty | 
LADIES’ OWN WORK TAKEN ON SALE. 
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‘Mail Orders receive prompt and careful attention. 


“PROPACH’S INDICATOR, 


PATENTED SYSTEM OF DRESS-CUTTING, 


Brought the real French method of cutting by square 
rule down to a tangible and practical form. 

The best and most rapid system of Dress-cutting in 
the world. Is fast superseding all others. Embraces 
all real French measures, and adjustable to every figure. 
Cuts Basques, Coata, Cloaks, Dolmans, &c., with the 
same result. On account of the high value of our Inven- 
tion, we caution against Infringements. All our Indica- 
tors bear the written Signature of the Inventor, and the 
running number, Send Stamp for Circular containing 
particulars, Agents wanted. PROPACH BROS., 

781 Broadway, N. Y., opp. Stewart’ 8. 


THE ROMAN ART GIFT. 


A simple method of water-coloring, by which any 
person, without previous knowledge of drawing or 
painting, can paint a beautifal picture. No transfer- 
ring; no transparency; no glass used. With our 
printed instructions and colors you can paint photo- 
graphs, lithographs, engravings, etc. You can earn 
$3.00 daily at home with it. If you understand this 
art, photographers will employ you, stationers and 
art-dealers will buy your products, you can decorate 
your home with pictures painted by your own band, 
and have the accomplishment of the day. To ad- 
vertise our colors we will send to any address a box 
of our colors with printed instructions, and a colored 
photograph of Mary Anderson. We consider this a 
gift for this month for $1, forwarded to us in a reg- 
istered Jetter with stamp enclosed. Circulars for 
stamp. No home should be without THE ROMAN 
ART, Address 


ROMAN ART CO., 
3 Union Square, New York, Room 7. 


Rerrrenors.—Decorator and Furnisher, Art Ama- 
teur, Art Interchange, and all art journals of New 
York. _State where you found this Advertisement, _ 


PATCH WORK| 


SILKS, in $1.00, $2 00, and $5.00 Packages; all colors. 
AMERICAN pu RCHASING CO. P. 0. Box 3648, N. Y. 











feet WILSON'S 
LIGHTNING SEWER 


ag me a es a minute. 
ahesmiaay Syins os ‘in nthe 
world. Sen oe on m trial I. Warranted 5 years, 
Send for erased Catalorue aan Circular 
B. ts Wanted. THE WILSON SEW- 
ING CHIN E CO., Chicago or New York. 





We will send free 5 complete 
eo of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music—full size, best paper—that 
would cost $2 OO at any music 
store, with our catalogue for 1884, 
on receipt of 10. for postage, etc. 
WOODWARD &« CO., 
8817 & 819 Broadway,N.Y. 














ONE-CENT} HANDSOME NEW SET or CARDS, 


STAMPS. ASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 





PATCH-WORK Briere x oe Rien 
Brocades; or for same price, Plain Satins. Speci- 


men of either mailed for 6 ry or both 11 cents. 
PERSIAN SILK CO., 1,919 Third Ave., N.Y. 


: |NEW YORK SHOPPING 


STABLISHED 1874. 
For ‘edie address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 


SHOPPING FOR ALL 


Of orey description. Also orders for superior Dress- 
making. For circular address Mrs. VIRGINIA C. 
BREWSTER, 259 West Twenty-third St., New York. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Executed promptly, carefully, and tastefully. Circu- 
lars, with references, sent by addressing 
Mrs. S. M. ELLSWORTH, P.O. Box 2888, N. Y. c ity. 
SHOPPING IN BALTIMORE. 
Mrs. Smedes and Mra. Thurmond, 98 John St., make 
purchases of every description for ladies and gentle- 
men. Samples free. Reference, Bishop Green, Miss. 











Al RIS SHOPPING by | an American Lady. 
Circular and references. Fe amy” laces and Wed- 
ding Trousseaux. Mrs. A. Lorrus, > Passage Saulnier, 
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RIDLEYN, 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N.Y. 


Christmas Presents. 
TOYS. 


EVERY KIND OF TOY. 


Tin Horses and Wagons, Trains, Stoves, Kitchens, 
Grocery, Butcher,Confectionery, and even Toy Stores ; 
Stables and Warehouses, Doll ‘Houses and Mansions, 
Boxes with Villages, Soldiers, Farm-yards, Fire-En- 
rines, Churches, Ships, and Crafts, ‘Guns, Swords, 
Frempeta, Breastplates, &c. 


TOY THEATRES, 


Having a Stage, Proscenium Boxes, Drop - 7 
Side-Scenes, Moving Figures, Stage Properties—a toy 
well calculated to afford infinite amusement to a com- 
pany of little people. 

Conjurers’ Cabinets, including full instructions for 
performing the tricks. 

Everything in Wagons, Houses, Bicycles, Tricycles, 
and Velocipes -des, Hobby and Spring Horses, Shooflys, 
and Baby Rockers, Mechanical Toys, in profusion, 
and thousands of other Toys and Musical Instruments ; 
in fact, the largest and most complete assortment in 
the city. 


DOLLS 


* EVERY NATION, SIZE, AND PRICE. 
PAP TER. MACHE DOLLS 
COMPOSITION D¢ i‘ LS, 
AX DOLLS. 
Dolls which last year could only Hep “ Mi a, ma, Pa, 
pa,” can now master whole 
prima-donne, and are sure to entertain the little ones, 
and possibly amuse even their elders. The pageantry 
of dolls is indeed great. No one can possibly fail to 
find just what they want, and at prices, we guarantee, 
when compared with other houses, will show a saving. 
BOOKS in all styles of Bindings. 
Photograph Albums in Plush and Velvets. 
PLUSH NOVELTIES in LARGE ASSORTMENTS. 
JEWELRY IN SOLID GOLD. 
IN FACT, THOUSANDS OF 
BLE FOR PRESENTS. 


SEND FOR TOY CATALOGUE FREE OF CHARGE, 


ARTICLES SUITA- 


OUR FASHION MAGAZINE IS THE BEST PUB- 
LISHED. 15 CENTS SINGLE NUMBER. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
Special Discounts to Sunday -Schools and Fairs. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114, to 321 Grand Street; | 


56, 58, 60, TO 70 ALLEN STREET; 


69 TO 63 ORCHARD STREET. 
LADIES GARMENTS 
TO GRDaS ONLY. 
TAILOR - MADE ‘CLOTH COSTUMES, 

WALKING SUITS, 
RIDING HABITS, 


NEWMARKETS, 
WALKING JACKETS, &. 


M. MAY ER, 
Importing Tailor, 
54 West 23d Street. 
KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY. 


NSTRUCTIONS for working the stitches. Direc- 
tions for Dry and Wet Stamping. One sample per- 
forated Pattern, and Catalogue of over 800 Patterns. 
All for 10 2c, stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
DO YOUR OWN STAMPING for Emsrorp- 
La ie ERY, with our STAMPING PATTERNS for 
Kensington, Arasene, Outline, Braid 
Work, &c. Easily transferred to any fabric or material and 
can be used a hundred times over. 10 full sized working 
Patterns of Flowers, Corners, Borders, Scollops, Brai’ Strips, 
outline figures &c., also your own initial letters for handker- 
chiefs, hat bands, ‘ke., with Powder, Pad and directions tor 
working, all fur ‘60 cents, ee paid. 
Book of BOO designs for Embroidery, Braiding &c. 25c, 
Our Book, ‘* Manual of Needlework,” is a c.mplete in- 
structor in Kensington, Arasene and all other branches of 
bgt poet Knitting Tattin, Crocheting, Lace Making, 
&c. 25 cents: Four for $4.00, _Allthe above for § 
Paiten Pub. Co, 47 Barclay Street, New 


TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures 
No two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 
$5 {0 $9 per day at home. Sampies worth $5 free. 


Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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sentences and sing like | 


LADIES’ CLOAKS. 


We have purchased at a t sacrifice, from a first- 
class manufacturer, several large lines of tage ow and 
offer them at less than the regular wholesale 

$28.50, BROCADE MATE 
NEW MARKETS, lined with Quilted Silk, and 
a trimmed with fur; former price, $38, 00. 

t $35.00, Rich BROCADE SILK MAT- 
ELASSE DOLMANS, full length, = ‘comes 
with handsome fur; former price, $45.00 e: 

At $22.50, SICILIENNE CIRCULARS, 
Quilted Silk lining, elegant fur trimmings ; were $32.50. 

We are showing a very attractive line of HOLI- 
DAY GOODS, useful and ornamental, at low — 
Dress Patterns of Wool Goods, Ginghams, and — 
tastefully decorated and boxed, at from 80c. to $6. 
the dress. 


Le Boutillier|or 234 
Brothers, |sew yorx. 


Monel 
Conttesthe K €. 


COSTUMES, EVENING TOILETS. 








We are offering the balance of our Paris 
Models in Suits, Dinner, Reception, Party, and 





Ball Dresses, Cloaks, Wraps, Ulsters, and those 


of our own manufacture, at greatly reduced 
prices; also, Children’s and Misses’ Suits, Cos- 


| tumes, and Ulsters, equally low. 


| 








Sroadovay KA 19th ét. 





DRESSMAKER. 


Onur MACHINE for Drafting Dresses, &c., 
of course, supplants Charts, Squares, and other old 
and tiresome Systems. Send at once for Ilus- 
trated Circular and Liberal hag maf and } he 
Machine at your own home for 20 da 
free of charge. 
DRAFTING MACHINE Cv., 6 West 14th Street, 
New York City. 


Mme. BRADY, 


361 Sixth Ave. 

We have on hand the largest stock of Perforated 
Patterns in America, of the latest designs, and all ma- 
terials of Art Needlework. Our prices are far lower 
than any house in the City. Send 8c. for catalogue. 


THE Mo DOWEL L GARME NT 


| 


SEAL AND PLUSH. 


Sacques, Dolmans, 

and Newmarkets, 
manufactured from the fin- 
est Seal and Seal Plushes, 
with handsome quilted lin- 
~ % Style represented in 

of Mohair Seal Plush, 
42 inches long, $25; of 
Silk and Mohair Seal Plush 
$42; of finest Silk Seal 
Plush, $55; of London 
Bred Alaska Seal, 
$145 to $225, de- 
pending on quality 
and length of gar- 
ment, The above 
garments are manu- 
factured by us forthe 
finest retail trade, 
and prices are as 
low as reliable 
quality of goods, 
combined with thor- 
ough workmanship, 
can be produced. 
We will refund 
money promptly 
when goods are not 
satisfactory. 


J. N. COLLINS, 


82 West 14th St., 

























New York. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 
777 BROADWAY. 


DESIRE TO CALL ATTENTION TO THEIR 
ASSORTMENT of WINTER MOURNING FAB- 
RICS, COMPRISING OTTOMANS, VELOURS, 
CAMEL’S- HAIRS, SHOODAHS, ARMURES, 
SERGES, BAYADERES, &e. 

A LARGE VARIETY OF PLI 
ASTRAKHANS. 

IN THE MANUFACTURING DEPART. 
MENT, ALL THE LATEST STYLES I 
TUMES, SUITS, WRAPS, SACQUES, 
and BONNETS. 

MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE 
SHORTEST NOTICE, AT REASONABLE 
PRICES. 


JACKSON'S, 


777 BROADWAY. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials for Art Needlework. Send 3c. for C atalogue. 





‘SHES 


N Cos. 


HATS, 








Embroidery, Lace Work, Knitting, T: 
This vatvasuz Boox is beautifully prin 


and Shetland Wool design 


Borders, Macrame Lace work, Holbei 


a lady can desire, to the number of over 400, 

Every lady will find this book 
diceetions with each design, 

Jenny June in her preface to this 


"hen before 





get your He m5 free. 


noon ph fine tinted paper, has a 


Illustrations, Price only 50 cents! 


Comprising designs for Monograms, Initia! 
n8, Applique desi 


Cushions, Footstools, Hat Racks, Pin Cushions, Ottomans, Work Baskets, Pen 

brequins, Work Bags, Book Covers, Wood Boxes, Door Pancis, Scrap Baskets, Sofa C ore an 
Cases, Table Top Patterns, Folding Screens, Chureh Font Decorations, Sofa Cushions. Music Portfolios, 
Slipper Patterns, Persian Rugs, Wall Pockets, Carriage Rugs, Chair back Covers, Towel Recks, Perfume 
Sachets, Tidy Designs, Flower Pot Covers, La: 3 
Catch-alls, Match Safes, Eye Giass Pockets, Collar Boxes, Chair Bolsters, Umbrella Cases, School Bags, 
Patch-work Designs, Coin Purses, Designs for Tricot and Burlaps, Wood B: 
Cases, Air Castles, Gypsey Tables, Hair Receivers, Paper Weights, Table Mats. Night-dress Cases, Shoe 
Bags, Needle Books, Jewel Boxes, Door Mats, Knitted Jackets, Bottle Cases, Paper Racks Pillow Shams 
Hair Pin Holders, Floss Winders, any A Window Shades, Book Marks, and every design in fancy work 


Invaluable to Every Lady! 


The Ladies’ Manual of! Fano 


Work. A New soox, giving plain directions for Artistic 
het Work, Net Work and all kinds of fancy Needle Work 
handsome cover, contains over 







gn Edgings, Cross Stitch Patterns, Point Russe, Berlin 

ay eee | designs for Doyleys, etc., Handkerchiet 
Snes Canvas w Worsted bigs nahn Turkish Rugs, Toilet 
uilts, Lam- 
‘oilet Bottle 


mp Shades, Needle Cases, Watch Cases, Fancy Work Bags, 


askets, Commodes, Bibs, Glove 


a useful companion and invaluable to all who love faney work. Plain 


book, says: “* The 
theory or practice of the highest Needle work art, but it does aim to supply within its compass a greater 
variety of excellent designs—every one of which is useful for 4 
been gathered within the leaves of one manual.” 
5 “dass re Five books for $2.00. Get four friends te send with you, and thus 
TED. 
pent *. 


e present volume dves not pretend to furnish the 





ress or ve 


L. BURT. Publisher, 105 John Street, New 2. ° 





SAS. G. JOHNSON, 


8 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES IN HOLIDAY GOODS 


Dolls, Vases, Lamps, Screens, Work-Boxes, Toilet Cases : 
LEATHER GOODS IN WALLETS, POCKET-BOOKS, BAGS, &ec. ; 


ALBUMS, JARDINIERES 


PLANTS, CHRISTMAS CARDS, &e., 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


} square, in Plain Colors, 





AND | 





Sob 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


500 dozen Pongee Silk Handkerchiefs, inches 
Fancy Centres and Fancy 


including 50 combinations of Colorings, at 


21 


Borders, 
40c. each. 
300 dozen Silk Mufflers, 30 inches square, in all 
colors, at $1.00 each 
175 dozen White Brocade Mufflers, 32 inches square, 
at $2.00 each. 


LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS. 


2000 dozen Ladies’ Plain, Fancy Mourning, and Col- 
or-Bordered Handkerchiefs, Hemstitched, warranted 
all linen and fast colors, at 10c , 12We., 15c., 20c., 25c., 
80c., 40c., 50c., T5c., and "$1.00 each. 

250 dozen Ladies’ Colored Embroidered, Hem- 
stitched, and Scalloped-edged Handkerchiefs at 25c., 
5S0c., T5c., $1.00, $1.25, and $1.50 each. 

750 dozen Gents’ Plain and Colored Bordered, Hem- 


med, and Hemstitched Handkerchiefs at 20c., 25c., 
30c., 35c., 38c., 40c., 50c., 60c., and Tic. each 

200 dozen Children’s Plain Hemmed and Hem- 
stitched, .— Colored-Bordered  ermome rchiefs, at Sc., 


10c., 12¢., , 20c., and eack 

Lace Hi we he rchiefs, Re al Hand- made Tatting, at 
$1.00, $1.50, and $2.00 each 

Real Duchess, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00, $6.00 and up. 

Real Point, $8.00, $10.00, $15.00, $20.00 and up. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


| Broadway and 14th St., N. ¥. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 BROADWAY, 


Between 19th and 20th Streets, 


IMPORTER AND RETAILER OF 


REAL LACES, 


Where can be found a full assortment of elegant Real 
Laces in the latest designs, with Fichus, Scarfs, 
Handkerchiefs, Collarettes, and Bridal Veils 
to match; thoroughly adapted to the 
wants of first being 
of the richest description. 


-class people, 


JUST REOLIVED, A NEW IMPORTATION OF 


HONITON AND DUCHESSE 


Patterns, in all of the 
Veil of Duchesse 


above goods, including a Bridal 
and Point Gaze, valued at $500 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPAKTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROYTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
t and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J. G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Haurer’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS: 
3] 


conduct it upon his own account 


A WEEK. 
Outfit free. 





$12 aday at home easily made. Costly 
Address Iruz & Co., Augusta, Maine 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Year: 


Per 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 





HARPER'S FRANKL. IN : SQU ARE LIBRARY, 


One Year (52 Numbers). ............ccceeces 10 00 


Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





The Volumes of the Wreexry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, Volumes of the 


the 
Toune Prori« with the first Number for November, 


oh 


aud tu lumes of the MaGazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will ntered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in causes where the subscriber otné ew ise directs, 


Specimen copy 


‘ f Harvrr’s Youne Peorue sui O8 
receipt of a thre¢ 


cent stan _— 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN su ARE LIBRARY: 


a 

weekiy publication, containit works of Travei, 
and Poetry, at prices 

er number. list of 





' vss) 

Harper 8 Franklin Sonare Library will be furnished 
gratuitousiy on application to Harper & Brorugns, 
Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 

Order or Draft, to avuid risk of loss. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 

and $5 ontfit 

tland, Maine, 


a week in your own town. 
free. 


Terms 
Address H. Hauiert & Co., Por 








Harper’s Bazar. 


The best service is given 
by the Nonpareil Velveteens ; 
they cannot be distinguished 
from silk velvets, 











The most Fashionable Dress 
Material of the day. The BROCHE 
is the only WOVEN Velveteen 
Broché in the market. 


“Nonpareil” 
Velveteen. 


LYONS FACE 


ARE 


FAST PILE 


GUARANTEED. 








Journal des Demoiselles (Paris) 
** Nonpareil Velveteen.” - 
Of all fabrics of the kind, thi. 
one is the nearest approach tc 
Lyons velvet; it is produced 
in the rich colors of the most 

expensive silk velvets. 











WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORE. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. . sey 30:90 
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A CHRISTMAS CONSPIRACY. 


1, BUCK CONCLUDES WITH BET THAT IT WOULD BE A GOOD IDEA 


TO HANG UP ONE OF DAD'S OLD BOOTS, AND £0 GET AN EXTRA GIFT 
TROM SANTA CLAUS, FOR “HE DUN KNOW DEY AIN'T BUT TWO ON US 


NOHOW,” SAYS BUCK, 


FACETLZ. 

Aw interesting conversation was overheard not many 
days ago by one who chanced to occupy the seat be- 
hind two girls on a railroad car. The young ladies— 
both evidently from the rural districts—met unexpect- 
edly on the train. They proved to be old friends, and 
were soon launched into a conversation that might be 
said to come under the head of confidential. One, a 
pretty brunette, was about to be married, and proceed- 
ed, in answer to her companion’s inquiries, to give a 
description of the mau of her choice. After quite a 
little dissertation on his good qualities, she acknow- 
ledged that he was not very good-looking. “ No, 
Frank's not a bit handsome—he's too stout for that; 
but, Carrie, you should have seen the man I mitten: 
Oh, but he was pretty.” 

oniiaipeoregse 

Little Herbert was walking in the garden with a lady 
friend, who plucked a flower now and then with, as 
Herbert thought, tooshortastem. “ Don’t pick them 
off so close to the roof,” said the little fellow. 

cerienteaittdpeeniieietne 

Frust Youne Lapy. Why, how's this, Dolly 
morning-gown! Aren’t you going to church ?” 

Sroonp Youne Lapy. “ No; I’ve nothing to wear but 
my walking suit, aud 1 want to save that.” 


?—in 


po a 

Mamma. *‘ Now Katy shall choose a wedding present 
herself to send to Cousin Abbie, from all these little 
pieces of statuary. Which one will Kaiy choose? 
Some of these figures of little girls?” 

Kary (in fears). ‘* I sha‘n’t have any of ’em. There 
isn’t a single one that has tucks in her skirt.” 

[A fact. 


DE AXE EYE.” 


Little Gracie lives in a well-known city on the Hud- 
son. At the age of three years she was one day walk- 
ing with her nurse and baby sister, when down the 
street she spied an old gentleman advancing. Grace 
was usually timid with strangers, but on this day she 
dropped ber nurse’s hand and ran with a gleeful little 
langh to meet the silver-haired man who was slowly 
approaching. Slipping her little hand into his, she 
looked up in his face and said, with a glad smile, ‘Why, 
how do you do, grandpa? I thought you were in hea- 
ven long ago!” 

Spriggins asked Fogg if he could tell why his (Sprig- 
giue’s) story was like a family washing. 

“TI don't know, I'm sure,” said Fogg. 

** Because it’s continued weekly,” said Spriggius. 

““T had thought of its continuing weakly,” said Fogg, 
‘but hardly liked to say so.” 

Spriggins isn’t going to ask Fogg any more conun- 


ruing, some time since, a party who were 

y at a well-known country place were group- 
ed on one of the piazzas of the hotel. In course of con- 
versation the remark was made that if Mrs. Margery, 
who was a confirmed invalid, should die, her husband 
vould likely marry again. 

A little daughter of Mrs: Margery, a child of about 
eight years, chanced to be within hearing, greatly tu 
the consternation of the speaker, who feared her re- 
mark might have been overheard. Her anxiety in the 
child’s behalf was more thar equalled by her surprise 
when the little girl joined the group and said, “ If papa 
should marry agaiv, I am sure he will make a good 
choice.” 
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2. “ You HOLE DE BOOT, BET, WHILES I DRIVE DE sTOB WID 


3. MASHED FINGER FOR BET AND A YELL FROM BUCK. “ HEISH! 
FOR DE GCODNESS GRASHUS, BET. IF OLE MISTER CLAWS HEARS 
YOU HE WON'T COME A SPECK, WE WONE TRY TO FOOL HIM 
NO MO’—NEVER WON'T US.” 























THE METROPOLITAN MUSEU@ OF ARTY. 


WHO SHALL SAY THAT FOG@Gs Is NOT A LINEAL DESCENDANT OF ONE OF THE ASSYRIAN KINGS? 


THE ESSEX COUNTY HOUNDS MEET AT.... 


Youne Lavy (to old Irishman discussing a big sandwich), “* WHERE'S THE MEET, MY FRIEND?“ 
OLD IRISHMAN. “THE MATE, IS IT, MISS? SURE IT’S SAFE ENOUGH, I GUESs,” [A faet. 


<- 


EP GRAY-PARKERYH 








HIGGYNS IS TO TAKE PART IN A CHRISTMAS COMEDY—TIME, 1640. 


....“ YEs, JAMES, YES, THE COSTUME Is GOOD ENOUGH. BUT I ALLUDE MAINLY TO MY MANNER 
OF WEARING IT. THESE CAVALIERS HAD AN IMPOSING, ARISTOCRATIC, AUSTERE AIR, A SOMETHING 
ABOUT THEM THAT DENOTED NOT ONLY BLUE BLOOD, BUT THE MOST REFINED IDEAS OF HONOK 
AND ITS OBLIGATIONS, Now I THINK THAT I PERSONIFY THIS TYPE MOST SATISFACTORILY.” 
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